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SPECTATOR 


Slow to See 


HE hero in a recently read story recounted how the most sin- 
T ister villain in all fiction had threatened him with devious 

torture and dire death for the recovery of the key to some 
century old Sahara secret. On refusal of his peaceful request, 
which the hero alone could grant, this despicable enemy sneered 
his promise to return. That same evening a Gargantuan fellow 
with the unmistakable marks of the ex-prize ring devotee, awaited 
the hero’s return to his hotel toward midnight. This fellow of- 
fered a feminine written note, signed by an unknown name, ask- 
ing that its recipient accompany its repulsive bearer to an un- 
known destination. Despite the fact that he knew no one in the 
city save his enemy, the young man, unquestioning and unsus- 
pecting, jumped into the awaiting car and drove off with the 
plug-ugly note bearer. 


In silence the car was driven from the locale of the skyscraper 
and the busy lighted thoroughfares, through the residential sec- 
tions and on into dark and dreary streets past unkempt, sordid 
slums. At last the journey led to a narrow winding alley, banked 
by gloomy warehouses and dank-smelling deserted barns—build- 
ings from which dense foreboding shadows hung ominously. The 
only sound came from the car bumping over cobblestones and the 
vague noises which might be ships’ waves washed against their 
piers. The only lights were the headlights now dimmed on their 
own car, and some furtive gleams from curtained windows. 


Struck by the strangeness now of his surroundings the hero 
was about to remark on it when he heard a noise in the car be- 
hind him. From under the rear seat a vicious steely-eyed hood- 
lum now thrust his face forward. In his hands a revolver leveled 
its cold barrel at our victim’s head. The driver remained his 
stolid self, quite evidently a confederate of the newcomer who 
quickly composed himself next the naive adventurer. To quote 
him now, “ ‘Steady!’ was hissed from the darkness. ‘One shout 
and it’s your last!” These words made me suspicious. I was in 
a trap baited by my enemy.” 


Certainly he was the last to know his own peril. Yet how true 
this is of most youth. There are thousands of young men through- 
out America who are neglecting to face realities or take advantage 
of obvious warnings. Married, some fathers, these young men 
know that there is an enemy to the peace and happiness of them- 
selves and their families, more certain to attack and yet more 
uncertain in the time of his attack than any other destructive 
force the human mind can envision. Where Death strikes, sor- 
row and suffering are inevitable. Only the material effect can be 
alleviated. 

But thousands of young men, repeatedly and pointedly warned 
that their death is a constant menace, foolishly refuse to ac- 
knowledge its imminence. They walk as guilelessly as did the 
hero of the story, into traps which in their case are truly baited 
with orphans and widows. 

With unbelievable rashness these men plunge their families 
headlong and unprotected into privation, poverty and drudgery. 

How many there are, who, aware of Death’s threat to strike, 
ignore the obvious signs of his coming. They do not prepare 
against its financial import to their families. A life insurance 
policy which time has proved the most effective weapon to guard 
a father’s peace of mind, and a mother’s financial future is avail- 
able today. Tomorrow it may not be. 

T. BAG 



































































































































































































































S a basis of all human activity, 
we find raw material. Through- 
out history nations at war have 

been willing to sacrifice the lives of 
their best men to gain new territory, 
from which raw material would be 
available. One of the principal, un- 
derlying causes of the world conflict 
of twenty years ago was the desire 
for territorial expansion for the pur- 
pose of acquiring more raw materials. 
Indeed, one of the motives of inter- 
national disturbances at this time is 
the desire to control more territory 
from which raw materials can be ob- 
tained and in which markets for the 


products made from them may be 
developed. 
A continual cycle of activity is 


found in the acquisition and the dis- 
position of raw material, either in 
its natural state or as it is fabricated 
into manufactured products. Inventive 
genius creates or discovers more uses 
for these Advancing 
civilization draws increasingly upon 
natural resources. The advance of 
prosperity in civilization is measured 
by man’s mastery of his physical en- 
vironment, and great progress has 
been made in the control of man’s 
environment in the past two centuries. 
Through the greater utilization of 


commodities. 


natural resources by inventions and 
discoveries, the human race is more 
and more relieved of drudgery; also, 
encouragement is given to the manu- 
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RAW MATERIALS 


Harry R. Wilson 


Vice President, American United Life, 
Indianapolis; President, American 


facture of devices which contribute 
to modern comfort. In their turn these 
new forms of manufacture create new 
institutions which produce wealth for 
society. 


Dependence on Commodities 

Much has been said about the effect 
of inventions, the factory system, and 
the accumulation of wealth, but less 
thought has been devoted to an evalua- 
tion of the economic significance of 
natural commodities such as wood, 
petroleum, iron, and without 
which great material progress would 
be impossible. Remove all forest prod- 
ucts and minerals from our industrial 
system. What would be left? A sud- 
den disappearance of iron, coal, or 
petroleum would set us back many 
centuries. It would make primitive 
farmers, fishermen, and hunters of 
skilled mechanics, artizans, bankers, 
and even those engaged in the life 
insurance business. The loss of such 
resources would immediately and com- 
pletely disrupt the entire economic 
structure of the world which the fac- 
tory system has developed. It might 
be timely for economists to join with 
geologists, chemists, engineers, and 
inventors to analyze and explain the 
relationship between raw material re- 
sources, industry, and the modern 
social order. We in the insurance 
business may also, with great benefit, 
take cognizance of the relationship 


coal, 


Life Convention 


between raw materials and the efficient 
functioning of our enterprise. 

Agriculture, the mere growing of 
food to be used by mankind in order 
to survive, was the principal industry 
for thousands of years. In the use 
of raw materials from natural re- 
sources, there was little development 
prior to two centuries ago. Life in 
the earlier centuries was exceedingly 
simple. Contrast such a mode of life 
to that of the twentieth century with 
its modern conveniences of every de- 
scription, most of which have been 
developed or invented within the past 
few decades. 

In former times capacity for fabri- 
cation was very limited because of 
crude machinery. Transportation was 
slow, difficult, and costly. In all fields 
the material progress of the last half 
century is unparalleled in _ history. 
Consumption of raw materials has in- 
creased in proportion to the diversity 
and growth in volume of goods pro- 
duced. At the same time the cost of 
these goods to the ultimate consumer 
was lessened. The demand for raw 
materials widened as_ industrialism 
progressed. The prosperity of nations 
once depended largely upon their 
agricultural activities. This may be 
seen even now in backward rural com- 
munities the world over. Modern pros- 
perity depends as much or more upon 
raw material resources as upon agri 
culture. 


More Materials Needed 


Industrialism has changed the value 
of raw materials just as it has changed 
their uses. As the demand for raW 
materials has increased, their eX 
change values have increased in some 
cases and in others have declined. 
Prices of raw materials shift as there 
are changing alignments between sup 
ply and demand. With an increasing 
profitable volume of business, pur 
chasing power is increased as addi 
tional labor is employed in the fabrics 
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AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO THE LIFE 


INSURANCE BUSINESS 


Presidential Address Before the 


American Life Convention, Chicago 


tion and the transportation processes 
applied to the raw material as it 
travels to the ultimate consumer. As 
human ingenuity continues to develop, 
there is every reason to believe that 
demands for raw materials will con- 
tinue to increase proportionately. The 
rapidly growing rate of raw material 
consumption in certain fields has 
stimulated engineers to seek econo- 
mies in the development of mechanical 
power. Geologists, for example, are 
fearful that certain natural resources 
may be exhausted, and they are now 
taking inventories, making surveys, 
and estimating the reserves of these 
raw materials in the world. 


Basis of Foreign Trade 

Raw materials are to a considerable 
extent the basis of the commercial 
policies of both exporting and import- 
ing countries. From these policies 
nations develop systems of interna- 
tional relationships. Economic needs 
have always contributed to world 
politics. The constant need of more 
raw materials for fabrication with 
which to keep workers busy and the 
need for markets in which to sell these 
manufactured goods continually forces 
industrialized countries to seek exten- 
sions of their land and control of 
backward regions through peaceful 
means, if possible; but, if not, then by 
foree of arms. The conversion of 
crude materials of nature into useful 
goods is the modern conception of 
progress. We seek prosperity through 
exploitation of nature’s resources, and 
prosperity is measured by the increase 
in the consumption of these resources. 
A nation that is secure in its owner- 
ship of a sufficient reserve of neces- 
sary raw materials is to that extent 
independent or self-contained, both in 
war and in peace. The United States 
Is fortunate in its abundant and 
varied assortment of these resources, 
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By HARRY R. WILSON 


even though it is not completely self- 
sufficient. Perhaps no other country 
is so richly endowed with raw mate- 
rials, both in quantity and variety, as 
the United States. 

Important raw materials of indus- 
trial society may be classified under 
the following principal headings: 
Minerals, which include the metals 
and non-metallic minerals and energy 
sources; fats and oils; foodstuffs; and 
forest products. The tree in the forest 
is a typical example of an important 
basic, commercial raw material. It 
is the source of support for about 
one-tenth of our population. Wood in 


W. T. Grant 


President, 
Business Men's 
Assurance, 
Kansas City; 
Slated for 
Presidency 
of American 
Life Convention 






its processes benefits transportation 
by furnishing loads for several million 
freight cars each year. In its finished 
form, it is finally installed in perhaps 
300,000 homes annually. In convert- 
ing the natural wealth of our forests 
into houses and other forms of the 
finished product, thousands of men 
and women are employed. 

The public little realizes the many 
processes and operations necessary to 
convert the raw forest stumpage into 
the finished product ready for use. 
Lumbering is the first operation. It 
requires an enormous investment and 
organization to fell the tree; cut and 
































transport the logs to the mill, and 
eventually process them. They must 
be selected and graded, sawed to 
standard sizes, dry-kilned, and then 
delivered to the mill for cutting and 
finishing to specification. This is fol- 
lowed by distribution to dealers 
through the various classes of trans- 
portation. These are only the high 
points in the great number of detail 
operations necessary in the process 
of manufacture and delivery of fin- 
ished lumber production ready for the 
use of the public. 





The average commercial stumpage 
value of trees in the forest is about 
$4.50 per thousand board feet. After 
it has passed through all the fabrica- 
tion operations and is finally ready 
for use in a building, it has pyramided 
to a value of about $60 per thousand 
board feet. The most important item 
in the processes of manufacturing 
lumber is labor. The raw material 
value per thousand board feet is in- 
significant as compared to the ultimate 
commercial value of $60 per thousand 
board feet. Tracing these labor costs 





cares. 


away. 








“DAD SAW ME THROUGH!” 


Here are two proud men. 


One is young and now faces a career, well 
equipped with an education and a father who 


The other glories in the sacrifices he has 
made to give his son a fair start. 


Happily, this father survived to see his boy 
graduated, but his life insurance would have 
provided the funds even had he been taken 


Tell this to your father-son prospects. 





Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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from raw material to the finish 
product, we find that the raw mate 
rial value is less than 10 per cent ¢ 
the ultimate finished sales value, an 
that labor cost is represented by th 
remaining 90 per cent. 

Approximately this same relatiy 
proportion of costs runs through th 
many varied classes of structum 
materials that are employed in ay 
building; namely, steel, plaster, paint 
stone, marble, copper, iron, or clay 

Iron ore is another example. In it 
natural state it has a value of aboy 
25c. a ton. After this ore is ming 
transported to the mill, and py 
through the many processes needed t 
finish it, the cost of the ore has bea 
increased from 25c. a ton to about $7 
to $80 a ton. Again we see how lit 
tle is the value of the raw materi 
as compared to the value of the finish. 
ed product. 

In the construction of a building 
the layman seems to believe or under. 
stand that the costs are about 40 pe 
cent for labor and 60 per cent fw 
material. This is far from the fad 
if consideration is given to the ca 
accumulations of labor throughout a 
the fabrication processes, beginnix 
with the raw material and terminat- 
ing with the finished product. Ne 
only does the foregoing apply to build 
ings of all types, but it also appli« 
to all classes of construction, inclu 
ing roads and bridges. The sam 
proportionate share of labor holds 
the underlying security of railroad 
utility, industrial, and municip 
bonds. Investors then are directly i 
terested in the raw material and lab 
phase as securities are purchased. 

The relationship between the li 
insurance business and raw material 
seems to lie mainly in the matter 
investments. Thus far I have # 
tempted to trace the relation of gro 
and progress and economic im 
pendence in general to raw mate iah 
Let us now attempt to illustrate i 
closely interwoven with these § 
factors the insurance business has 
come. Consumers’ demands for ! 
products of a raw material determi 
whether or not opportunities for 
investments for the ever - increasi 
insurance funds will appear. I! 
constantly necessary to produce we 
through a greater demand of usé 
goods, so that our raw material ¢ 
sumption may keep pace with pop 
tion increase. These increased 
mands require new and additi 
bond issues of every description 
mortgages for investment of in® 
ance companies’ assets. 

Life insurance funds are 4 
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force in promoting the use of our nat- 
ural resources. The sums which have 
been entrusted to the care of our life 
companies have in a great measure 
contributed to the development of our 
country through their use in enter- 
prises that use raw materials. The 
life companies have collected and ac- 
cumulated sums by way of premium 
payments from over one-half our total 
population, and have so safeguarded 
the savings thus entrusted to their 
care as to furnish complete security 
to the policyholders as policy con- 
tracts mature. In addition, these 
funds have helped build our nation to 
a much improved place in which to 
live. 

The living standard of our people is 
on a much higher plane than that in 
any other part of the world. This 
condition is due in large part to in- 
dustrial and inventive genius. The 
wealth of our physical resources is 
being used in an increasing number 
of ways that contribute to a more 
comfortable way of living. The in- 
dividuals who buy life insurance are 
contributing their share as capitalists 
to the aggregate which is invested 
in farm and city mortgages, rail, util- 
ity, industrial, and municipal bonds. 
Thus it appears that the individual 
has a participation and _ interest 
through his insurance estate in the 
raw materials of our land and is 
doubly concerned in the increasing use 
thereof. As volume of insurance in- 


creases, assets increase; and as assets 
increase, additional investments are 
necessary. As additional funds are 
invested, more of our raw material 
resources are consumed. 

Society benefits through the labor 
employed to bring numerous items 
from the raw material state to the 
finished, useful, practical product. The 
millions of policyholders have made it 
possible by premium payments to ac- 
cumulate a sum which is redistributed 
in channels of investment for safe in- 
come returns. The insurance company 
fulfills its obligation to its policyhold- 
ers when it safely invests its funds. 


Life Portfolios 


Diligence and wisdom relative to in- 
vestment practice must continue un- 
abated if we are to remain true to our 
stewardship and be successful in our 
business. Recognition not only of the 
basic values of raw goods, but a 
thorough analysis of the appreciation 
in value of the finished industrial 
product must be studied constantly in 
relationship to labor problems and the 
subsequent supply and demand for 
goods. 

In the final analysis not only life 
insurance company portfolios, but the 
portfolios of all security owners rest 
heavily on labor cost in relation to 
finished industrial products. For this 
reason we should be extremely in- 
terested in relatively stable labor costs 
because of the disturbing economic 


factor which unstable labor and its 
ultimate influence upon supply and 
demand may exert upon the invest- 
ment field in which, by the very na- 
ture of our business and existence, 
we are so vitally concerned. 

Admittedly, the natural economic 
law of supply and demand exerts such 
a far-reaching influence upon the de- 
velopment of new business and sub- 
sequently our investments, as to need 
no consideration in this discussion. 

Important as labor is, it in turn is 
fundamentally dependent on raw 
materials. Visualize the various 
sources of investment which exist for 
life insurance funds. The base value 
of every investment is found in raw 
material. The relationship is unques- 
tioned. Raw materials lie at the base 
of life insurance company invest- 
ments. 


Dr. William W. Gill Dies 


Dr. William W. Gill, medical di- 
rector of the National Guardian Life 
Insurance Company of Madison, Wis- 
consin, died in that city on October 3. 
Associated with the National Guardian 
Life for twenty-eight years, Dr. Gill 
had the unique distinction of being 
both an attorney and a doctor. Born 
in Madison, he secured his medical 
degrees from Rush Medical and from 
Heidelburg University in Germany. 
His law school degree came from the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
Established in 1851 
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In September the [ ‘hoenix Mutual 


completed its 87th year of 


service fo polic vholelers 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


British Colleagues Attend 
Joint Actuarial Meeting 


With an added touch of color sup- 
plied by thirty visiting British col- 
leagues and with the attendance reach- 
ing an unusually high figure, last 
week’s joint meeting of the American 
Institute of Actuaries and the Actu- 
arial Society of America at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, 
definitely notable gathering. 

The three-day session was opened 
by Ray D. Murphy, vice-president and 
actuary of the Equitable Society and 
president of the Actuarial Society, 
who welcomed the 300 members and 
guests. On Wednesday the 
semi-annual meeting of the Actuarial 
Society preceded the joint session of 
that day and on Thursday the semi- 
annual meeting of the institute opened 
the day’s activities. 

At each joint session the proceed- 
ings were marked by introductory 
comments by British, Caradian and 
American actuaries and these inter- 
national exchanges of opinion key- 
noted the informal that 
followed. These discussions (some of 
which are summarized on pages 22- 
23 of this issue) probed a variety of 
actuarial topics and were divided into 
four general groups: Mortality in- 
vestigations, selection of risks and an- 
nuities; investments; policy contracts; 
social security plans. 

The second day was Institute Day 
and was opened by Victor R. Smith, 
general manager of the Confederation 
Life of Canada and president of the 
Institute. Non-medical phases of un- 
derwriting were discussed by R. C. 
McCankie, associate actuary, Equi- 
table Life of Iowa, while Dr. Arthur 
Hunter, vice-president and actuary of 
the New York Life, plunged into a 
highly technical discussion of the 
numerical system for selection of life 


became a 


regular 


discussions 


risks. 

Social security plans were surveyed 
by Hugh H. Wolfenden, consulting 
actuary of Toronto; R. A. Hohaus, as- 
sistant actuary of the Metropolitan 
Life, and W. R. Williamson, actuarial 
consultant to the Federal Social Secur- 
ity Board. 

Differences in life companies’ in- 
vestment practices and regulations in 
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the United States and Great Britain 
were brought out by President M. 
Albert Linton of the Provident Mutual 
Life; an answer to life insurance 
critics was offered by J. S. Thompson, 
vice-president and mathematician, 
Mutual Benefit Life; E. E. Rhodes, 
vice-president, Mutual Benefit, went 
into the valuation of assets and lia- 
bilities, while John G. Parker, general 
manager and actuary, Imperial Life 
of Toronto, noted salient points of dif- 
ference between Canadian and Amer- 
ican life insurance contracts. 


A.L.LP. Delegates 

The special committee of fraternal 
delegates which represented the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents at the thirty-third annual meet- 
ing of the American Life Convention, 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, October 10 to 13, 
was as follows: 

Charles G. Taylor, Jr., chairman, 
second vice-president, Metropolitan 
Life; W. Howard Cox, president, The 
Union Central Life; Robert M. Green, 
second vice-president, The Prudential 
Frederick D. 
Mutual 


Company; 
Security 


Insurance 
Russell, president, 


Life. 


PRESIDING OFFICER 





Ray D. Murphy 


* have their way, the social security fe 


Nation-Wide Publicity 
For “‘Kibitzer”’ Stunt 


Bankers Life of Des Moines “made” 
the front page of hundreds of the na. 
tion’s leading newspapers last week 
through the medium of an Associated 
Press dispatch telling of the erection 
of a “Kibitzer’s Gallery” at the site 
of the company’s new home office 
building in Des Moines. Moreover, the 
unique stunt won editorial comment jp 
such prominent newspapers as the 
New York Times, which called the 
elevated platform provided for spec. 
tators at the building project “a for. 
ward-looking idea for public service 
which elevates a lowly calling to a 
civic function,” and the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, whose columnist Don 
Rose declared that “The Bankers Life 
Company has set the Nation and con- 
tracting 
ample.” 

One contemporary expressed it nice- 
ly when he wrote the company: “Con- 
gratulations on a publicity 
stunt. You’ve spent $50 for lumber 
and got $50,000 worth of publicity out 
of that ‘Kibitzer’s Gallery!’” 




















trades an admirable ex. 








clever 






Writes Book Explaining 
Insurance Practices 
“What Price Life Insurance?,” the 
question propounded by numerous life 
insurance critics seek to show 
that legal reserve life insurance con- 
element costs 







who 






taining the investment 
too much, is answered in a volume 
with that title, which is coming soon 
from the press. The author is William 
Edgar Schilling of Kansas City. 
Mr. Schilling has devoted more than 
15 years to life insurance selling, a 
ordinary agent, general 
agent, company organizer and chief 
executive. He is a student of actuarial 
calculations who, after nearly a half- 
century in the business, concludes that 













manager, 










adequate life insurance protection can 
be secured only through the legal 
serve principle, and that if the # 
called “critics” and “chiselers” should 













ture of life insurance, guaranteed i 
come under the settlement options, for 
a period of years or for life, for th 
policyholder as well as his famill, 
could not be made available to the pe 
ple by life insurance companies. 

“What Price Life Insurance?” is# 
clear, interesting explanation of the 
legal reserve principle which has be 
written as a direct answer to life 
surance critics, and is of equal valt 
to life insurance agents, policyholé 
ers and the general public. 

Mr. Schilling’s address is 20 We 
36th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Connecticut Report 
On Life Business 


An outstanding feature of the oper- 
ations in Connecticut in 1937 of the 
licensed life insurance companies was 
an increase of 38.5 per cent in the new 
group life insurance written in this 
state, according to a summary of the 
Connecticut Insurance Department’s 
annual life insurance report issued to- 
day by Insurance Commissioner John 
C. Blackall. This was the more re- 
markable due to the fact that there 
had been a 48.5 per cent increase dur- 
ing the previous year. 

The twelve companies which did 
group business in Connecticut in 1937 
wrote $94,289,471 in new group life 
insurance in the state, an increase of 
25,731,417 as compared with the 
amount written in 1936. Group insur- 
ance in force in Connecticut increased 
from $246,938,658 in 1936 to $262,- 
144,211, of which amount $154,959,692 
was in Connecticut companies. 


Trend to Larger Policies 


The trend toward larger average 
life insurance policies written in Con- 
necticut continued during 1937. The 
average ordinary life policy written 
during the past year was $2,146, com- 
pared with $2,024 in 1936, $1,907 in 
1935 and $1,772 in 1934. The number 
of ordinary life policies issued in 
Connecticut during 1937 was 71,799, 
an increase of 875 over the total for 
1936. New ordinary life insurance is- 
sued in 1937 totaled $154,062,473, as 
compared with a total of $143,547,670 
issued in 1936. 

Life insurance of all kinds — or- 
dinary, group and industrial—written 
on the lives of Connecticut residents 
in 1937 totaled $330,905,372, compared 
with a total of $297,315,625 written 
in 1936. 

New industrial life insurance (no 
Connecticut company writes this class 
of business) issued in Connecticut in 
1987 amounted to $82,553,427, com- 
pared with $85,209,901 issued in 1936, 
a decrease of 3.12 per cent. 
age policy was for $367. 

The Connecticut Insurance Depart- 
ment’s report covers the 1937 under- 
writing and investment experience of 
the 49 life insurance companies 
licensed to do business in Connecticut 
at the end of 1937, and is based on 
their annual statements filed with the 
department as of December 31, 1937. 

Total life insurance in force (ex- 
cept group) in the 49 companies for 
the entire country at the end of 1937 
= $81,218,823,956, compared with 
$78,395,356,747 at the end of 1936 and 
$76,274,464.941 at the end of 1935. 
The Connecticut companies had a 
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TAYLOR HEADS LIFE OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSN. 


Over four hundred attended the recent annual convention of the Life Office 
Management Association held at Montreal, Canada, at which the following were 
elected officers and directors: President, R. A. Taylor, assistant comptroller Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada; vice-president, William P. Barber, Jr., secretary, 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company; directors, Ralph W. Beeson, secretary, 
Liberty National Life Insurance Company; Shepard E. Barry, comptroller, Northwest- 
ern Mutual, Milwaukee, Wis.; J. Finlay Allen, assistant secretary, Home Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York City, N. Y.; A. J. D. Morgan, assistant general manager, 
Great West Life, Winnipeg; Manhill Montague, secretary, Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia, Richmond, Va. Other directors follow: Richard Boissard, vice-president, 
National Guardian Life Insurance Co., Madison, Wis.; H. M. Horne, associate actuary, 
Girard Life Insurance Co. of America, Philadelphia, Pa.; Gordon A. Hardwick, vice- 
president and comptroller, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; D. 
N. Warters, associate actuary, Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, lowa; G. W. 
Skilton, comptroller, Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.; L. 
D. Ramsey, secretary, Business Men's Assurance Co., Kansas City, Mo.; C. M. Taylor, 
assistant secretary, Provident Mutua! Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; H. H. 
Allen, secretary, Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., Newark, N. J. 








total of $7,158,270,647 in force as of 
December 31, 1937, compared with 
$6,966,529,980 as of December 31, 
1936. 

Total group life insurance in force 
for the entire country in the 22 
licensed companies that write such 
business was $12,082,757,767 at the 
end of 1937, a net increase of $1,361,- 
156,285 during the year. The Connecti- 
cut companies had $4,239,131,347 in 
force at the end of 1937, as compared 
with $3,807,408,808 in force at the end 
of 1936. 

The downward trend in policy loans 
continued during 1937. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1937, policy loans in force in 
the 49 reporting companies totaled 
$2,867,514,630, representing 12.39 per 
cent of their total admitted assets. 
The percentage of policy loans to total 
assets in Connecticut companies de- 
clined from 14.25 to 13.51 durifg 1937. 


David R. Roche Joins 
Philadelphia Life 

David R. Roche, chief actuary of 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment has resigned to become assistant 
secretary of the Philadelphia Life In- 
surance Company. Mr. Roche, who 
had been successively chief life ex- 
aminer, chief division of companies, 
and chief compensation actuary is a 
resident of Philadelphia. He is a 
native of County Cork, Ireland, but 
has resided in America since his early 
childhood. He is a graduate of Catho- 
lic High School, Philadelphia, and at- 
tended Temple University and the 
Charles Morris Price School. 

While connected with the depart- 
ment, Mr. Roche supervised the estab- 
lishment of unit analysis statistical 
records and set up the new investment 
division in the department. He drafted 
various items of legislature and con- 
tributed to the preparation of the in- 
surance code which was presented to 
the 1937 State Legislature. 


Recruiting Discussions in 
Agency Officers Program 


Present day recruiting problems 
will receive special attention at the 
Wednesday, Nov. 2, session of the As- 
sociation of Life Agency Officers and 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau annual meeting scheduled for 
Chicago, at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, from November 1 to 3. Jerome 
Clark, chairman of the Research 
Bureau Executive Committee and 
vice-president Union Central, will be 
presiding officer. 

The recruiting section of the pro- 
gram will be opened by Laurence S. 
of the Research Bureau 
staff, who will discuss the philosophy 
of present day recruiting, particularly 
the principles which determine the 
success of specific methods. Albert H. 
Kahler, superintendent of agencies, 
Indianapolis Life, will discuss the 
value of the Bureau’s rating chart as 
an aid to recruiting. The company’s 
recruiting program and the principles 
behind it will be the subject of a dis- 
cussion by S. C. McEvenue, general 
superintendent of the Canada Life, 
and J. Harry Wood, manager of gen- 
eral agencies of the John Hancock, 
will talk on new organization in 1939. 

Kenneth R. Miller, consultant, Re- 
search Bureau, will present the find- 
ings of a thorough study by the Bu- 
reau on young men in life insurance, 
with particular reference to the re- 
cruiting of college seniors. U. H. 
Poindexter, assistant director of agen- 
cies of the Northwestern Mutual, will 
discuss his company’s experience in 
this field. 

The Wednesday afternoon program 
will be in the form of three seminars 
running concurrently. The seminar 
on financial management will be di- 
rected by Richard Boissard, vice-pres- 
ident, National Guardian. 


Morrison 
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AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 


FINANCIAL SECTION 





Russell on the Real 


Estate Situation 
Detailing the real estate situation 


before the financial section of the 
American Life Convention in Chi- 
cago on Tuesday of this week, 


Horace Russell, general counsel of 
the United States Building and Loan 
League, decried the maze of red tape 
and the unwieldy real estate and 
foreclosure laws. As to real estate 
operations for insurance companies, 
Mr. Russell said that “American Life 
Insurance Companies have _ taken 
title in the last ten years to prob- 
ably $2,500,000 of real estate to 
protect themselves and their policy- 
holders in connection with their mort- 
gage investments. It is reasonably 
safe to say that the actual cash out- 
lay incurred in connection with the 
voluntary deals and foreclosures in- 
volved was over $100,000,000 and 
that more than half of this was un- 
necessary and wasteful and resulted 
from cumbersome legal processes 
which really benefited nobody.” 

Also appearing before the finan- 
cial section meeting was Joseph F. 
McGoldrick, comptroller of the City 
of New York, who analyzed the debt 
structure of the City and pointed out 
that success in tax collections was 
such that about ninety per cent of 
all taxes in New York were collected. 
Relief payments by New York City, 
he said, were entirely supported 
from special taxes such as Sales 
Tax, luxury tax and such. 


Training School for 
Study of Portfolios 

Taking a forward step toward an- 
other phase of insurance company 
training, the American Life Con- 
vention through its financial section 
on Tuesday decided to inaugurate a 
two weeks school for portfolio study. 
A resolution endorsing this move 
went through without a hitch and a 
committee was chosen to further the 
concept. Head of the committee is 
Alex Cunningham, vice president and 
treasurer of the Western Life of 
Helena, Montana, and retiring chair- 
man of the ALC financial section. 

The facilities of the University of 
Indiana in carrying out plans for 
the school were detailed and offered 
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by Dr. Sauvain, dean of the School 
of Business Administration at In- 
diana University, who appeared be- 
tore the financial meeting 
and discussed the possibilities of a 
faculty of five or six for the proposed 
investment course. Main purpose of 
the course is to study the current 
underlying principles 
investments. 


section 


problems and 
of insurance company 


Government, Utility and 


Railroad Securities 

In discussing the investment bond 
market before the financial section of 
the American Life Convention, Al- 
lan M. Pope, president of the First 
Boston Corporation of New York, 
detailed factors underlying Govern- 
ment issues and others under present 
conditions and said in part that 
“One of the far-reaching effects of 
our money policy has been the great 
refunding operations that have taken 
place by corporations and municipal- 
ities and government. In practically 
every case the refunding has resulted 
in an extension of credit at lower 
coupon rates.” 

Responsibilities of 
explained by Robert Henry, vice pres- 
ident of ‘the Association of American 
Railroads, and banking figures as 
guides to investment were outlined 
by R. Dana Skinner, vice president 
of Townsend Skinner Company of 


railroads were 































Donald F. Roberts 











A.L.C. SECTION 
CHAIRMEN 


Section chairmen elected by the Amer- 
ican Life Convention are as follows: 

For the Legal Section, Howard W. 
Kacy, vice-president and general counsel 
of Acacia Mutual Life, becomes chair- 
man, with Jelks H. Cabaniss of Cabaniss 
and Johnston, general counsel of the Pro- 
tective Life of Birmingham, secretary. 

For the Industrial Section, T. J. Mohan, 
field vice-president of the Eureka Mary- 
land at Baltimore, is chairman, and the 
secretary is Curtis R. Kendall, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of industrial agencies for 
the Washington National of Evanston. 

For the Financial Section, Donald F. 
Roberts, treasurer of the Acacia Mutual 
Life of Washington, D. C., was elected 
chairman, with Frank J. Travers, second 
vice-president of the Lincoln National at 
Fort Wayne, as secretary. 








New York. Mr. Skinner said that 
modern equipment now available pro- 
vides advance news of trends and 
events and he suggested that it would 
be well for the Life Insurance Com- 
panies to study the banking reports 
weekly with a view of determining 
what is just ahead. 

Problems of public utilities were 
explained by J. F. Owens, president 
of the Oklahoma Gas and Electric 
Company at Oklahoma City, and the 
elements behind life insurance com- 
pany investment in utilities were 
pointed out by the speaker. 

The financial section met under the 
aegis of Retiring Chairman Alex 
Cunningham. 


TCT 


H. T. BURNETT CHOICE 
OF AGENCY SECTION 


Herman T. Burnett, vice-president in 
charge of agencies of the Reliance Life 
of Pittsburgh, was elected chairman of 
the Agency Section of the American Life 
convention this week. One hundred forty- 
six companies in the Un'ted States and 
Canada make up the membership of the 
section. 

Mr. Burnett has been in life insurance 
sales work since 1914 and has held ve 
rious important agency managerial posts 
in Alabama and Pennsylvania, becoming 
vice-president of the Reliance Life i* 
1936. In that year he was president of 
the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters. He ® 
also a director of The Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau and has been se 
retary of the Agency Section of 
American Life Convention for the 
year. 
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REPORT OF EARLY SESSIONS ty 
LEGAL SECTION 





R. B. Adams Leads 
Interesting Forum 


The legal section of the American 
Life Convention got off to a stellar 
start at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago on Monday of this week 
with the address of Chairman Robert 
Adams who pointed out that the de- 
crease in insurance written is not, in 
any sense, reflected in the volume of 
legal work which the companies must 
do. “Claim litigation, though often dis- 
couraging in results, usually involves 
a justifiable defense, though frequent- 
ly not probable.” Said Chairman 
Adams: “Despite the difficulties con- 
stantly encountered in litigation there 
is some encouragement in the fact 
that courts are increasingly taking 
the position that they are without 
authority to rewrite contracts.” 

Chairman Adams cited the fact that 
home office counsel are constantly be- 
coming more than legal advisers as 
the problems of home office manage- 
ment become diversified and stressed 
the certainty that “The changing 
lawyer must keep up with the chang- 
ing law and he must likewise keep 
up with the changing world.” 

In a review of the problem encoun- 
tered when some of the life insurance 
contracts are made by minors, J. M. 
Peebles, general counsel of the Na- 
tional Life & Accident at Nashville, 
Tenn., pointed out that a minor’s con- 
tract for insurance is voidable if the 
circumstances warrant and that when 
it comes to a change of beneficiaries, 
it is advisable to have the original 
beneficiary join the minor in the re- 
quest for change. Said the speaker: 
“Before insurance companies feel 
that they can safely deal with a 
minor, either as insured or as bene- 
ficiary under the policy on a life other 
than his own, additional 
legislation will be needed.” 

Maurice E. Benson, Attorney of 
the American Life Convention, pointed 
out that the life insurance companies 
had been successful in 53 per cent of 
the cases which they have carried to 
the Appellate Court. Mr. Benson also 
advised counsel of life insurance com- 
panies that they should regard in- 
surance contracts in the same light as 
other contracts and that the entire 
legal problem should be approached 
from that angle. 


At the luncheon meeting of the 


remedial 





THOMAS J. V. CULLEN, Editor 


and 


W. EUGENE ROESCH, Field Editor 


legal section of the American Life 
Convention John F. Tyrell, life in- 
surance consultant of Milwaukee, 
used stereopticon slides to show the 
changes that might be made in life 
insurance contracts by those who seek 
to defraud insurance companies of 
their just rights. 

During the afternoon 
the legal section of the American Life 
Convention, James C. Jones, of the 
noted law firm of Jones, Hocker, 
Gladney & Jones of St. Louis (and 
associate counsel of the Franklin Life 
at Springfield, Ill.), discussed the 
changes that will be brought about in 
legal practice as the result of changes 
which took place in the Federal sta- 
tutes of court procedure which went 
into effect on Sept. 16. He pointed 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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H. T. Burnett 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION 





Public Relations 
Problem Studied 


Hitting the age-old anvil of public 
relations, Frederic M. Nettleship, 
secretary of agencies for the Equita- 
ble Life of Washington, D. C., rang 
the bell for the opening of the indus- 
trial section of the American Life 
Convention at Chicago this week when 
he said that industrial life insur- 
ance companies should cooperate in 
every way with any program to im- 


Howard W. Kacy 


prove that sphere of life insurance 
operation. In fact, he went a step 
further when he said that “If we con- 
tinue to think more in terms of ser- 
vice to the public, our policyholders, 
than in terms of sales production and 
profits, we might not have any public 
relations problem.” 

It took J. R. Leal, vice-president 
and secretary of the Interstate Life & 
Accident of Chattanooga, to tell the 
delegates to the industrial section of 
the American Life Convention that 
“Definite planning well in advance is 
the vital requirement” and that “Too 
often, desire for volume is an under- 
mining factor.” Most serious problem 
in life insurance today is the manage- 
ment angle, he said, and that usually 
depends on one man, although the 
value of an advisory board should 
never be discounted in the operation 
of a well-managed life insurance com- 
pany. 

Touching the legal aspects of in- 
dustrial life insurance, Jacob S. New, 
vice-president and counsel of the 
Eureka-Maryland Assurance at Balti- 
more, cited the fact that Federal 
jurisdiction is denied in law suits in- 
volving industrial life insurance be- 
cause Federal Courts will not hear 
cases involving less than $3,000. 
Many industrial claims, therefore, are 
settled for their nuisance value, said 
Mr. New, and also to avoid a possible 
adverse decision on what appears to 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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Quotes From Addresses 
By Sales Leaders 


In the following paragraphs are ex- 
cerpts from the addresses of leading 
producers of the Provident Mutual 
Life at their recent annual sales con- 
vention. These highlights supplement 
a similar group of selling hints 
presented in this department last is- 
sue. 

* * * 

Charles T. Farrow, New York, on 
Selling the Estate Program: 

There is no set method of selling 
the estate program. Each man’s situa- 
tion is different. The chief principles 
to remember are: (1) Show him where 
he is; (2) show him where he wants 
to go (3) show him how to get there. 

That’s all there is—there isn’t any 
more! 

* x * 

W. Henry Blohm, Newark, on Per- 
sonal Appearance: 

I dare say as much business is lost 
because of carelessness in personal 
appearance as for any other reason. 


* 


Lowell W. Davis, Hartford, on Op- 
tional Settlements: 
I do not go around to other com- 


panies arranging optional papers. 


‘Prospecting 


After the prospect has bought new in- 
surance, I give him a sample letter 
which he can copy and send to the 
other company arranging for options. 
I don’t want the prospect to feel that 
he is being left out entirely. 

* * * 


Spencer L. McCarty, Albany, on 
Audits: 

Complex audits and pages of un- 
interesting figures seem to be synony- 
mous with programming in many 
cases. When programming came in, 
simplicity went out. I’m keeping my 
presentations simple enough for my 
policyholders really to understand 
them. 

* * 

Charles E. Thayer, Boston, on Sell- 
ing Fathers for Their Sons: 

In selling fathers insurance on the 
lives of their sons, I completely shy 
away from the death benefit. I find 
that most fathers—in spite of every- 
thing that has been written to the 
contrary—are not motivated by this 
appeal. If the matter of death benefit 








(1937). 


chandising plans. 


JULIAN PRICE, President 











Measure the 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
by these 


STANDARDS of QUALITY 


Leading all major U. S., life insurance com- 
: : oe 
panies in rate of interest earned—5.1% 


Leading all major U. S. life insurance com- 
panies in rate of interest paid on funds 
left with the company—5% paid every 
year since organization in 1907. 


Leading with a modern aggressive sales 


program featured by outstanding mer- 


The Largest Ordinary Life Insurance 
Company in the South 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GREENSBORO, N, C. 
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on the life of a boy is brought up, | 
say: “Of course, that is not what yoy 
are buying this for. You are buying 
it to teach your son thrift and say. 
ing.” 

>» ox 

Richard S. Atwood, Hartford, oy 
Prospecting: 

I don’t believe in trying to sell life 
insurance to strangers. For example, 
I have a center of influence who js 
personnel man in a large Hartford 
organization. He tips me off when any- 
one gets a salary increase, and pres- 
ently introduces me. The vice-presi- 
dent of another firm introduces me to 
all his promising recruits. This is, in 
my mind, the easy way to prospect, 

a a 


Frank W. Henson, 
Prestige: 

A well-rounded life insurance man 
is one who has paid the price of (1) 
hard study; (2) plenty of work; (3) 
expenditures for advertising; (4) un- 
selfish service in church or civic activi- 
ties. Such a man is building perma- 


Newark, on 


nent prestige. 
Ernest R. Tonkel, Ch icago, on Own- 
ing Life Insurance: 

I use my own insurance program as 
a basis for my sales talk to young men 
of my own age. Nine times out of ten 
it involves more insurance than they 
own, and it gives me a_ wonderful 
spring-board when they start crying, 
“T can’t afford any more.” 

* * * 

Boyd M. Ogelsby, Harrisburg, m 
Small Programs: 

It is easy to program a large insur- 
ance estate, but the real test of use 
fulness is to take a small insurance 
estate and make it stretch to do the 
greatest possible good. That’s when 
programming is needed most. 

~ * * 

John P. Papp, New York, on Stant- 
ing By: 

The life underwriter sometimes likes 
to do too much. He should let th 
prospect help diagnose his own needs 
Any prospect will like a prescriptia 
of his own making. 

i * * 

Frederick R. Biederstedt, Syracus 
on the Power of Example: 

I have found it very helpful ® 
select an outstanding insurance pit 
gram of one of my clients and, with 
out breaking confidence, show othe’ 
prospects what sort of work I am 
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ing. It always arouses interest to 
show how the options stretch out the 
face amounts of the policies. 


* * oa 


Robert C. Smith, Philadelphia, on 
Closing : 

I sold steel before I sold life insur- 
ance, and the experience I learned in 
the one has helped in the other. I have 
found that in closing: 

1. Exaggeration does not pay. 

2. Tricks do not pay. 

8. Raising the voice does not pay. 

4. Trying to be funny is often fatal. 

* *~ * 

Frederick Dales, Schenectady, on 
An Eternal Battle: 

Life insurance executives stand at 
the head of armies, but it is the agent 
who is the effective minute man in the 
continuous battle against poverty and 
distress. The war must be won by the 
privates in the ranks. 

. = & 

C. Ridgley Sweeney, Philadelphia, 
on The Need of 1938: 

There are five things I believe we 
must do this year that perhaps were 
never quite so necessary before: 

1. To concentrate on the kind of 
prospects with whom we can really 
click. 

2. To build confidence and prestige 
for a long pull. 

3. To refuse to spend too much time 
on any one case. 

4. To sell a lot of people rather than 
spar for big units. 

5. To radiate optimism. I don’t 
stick my neck out by saying “How is 
business!” Instead, I say “Business is 
looking up today. Are you getting 
your share?” 

* ~ ® 

Sherwood C. Chatfield, New York, 
Gives a Business Insurance Ap- 
proach : 

“Mr. Prospect, is your telephone 
operator qualified to tell you whether 
you may borrow money to expand 
your business? Well, would your part- 
ner’s widow be in a better position to 
give you the same advice should she 
inherit the stock of your partner?” 

* oe « 

B. Carter Millikin, Philadelphia, on 
Tazation : 

Through life insurance we can help 
aman to create, to invest, to conserve, 
and to distribute his estate in such 
4 way that he will provide funds to 
pay the taxes which will be levied 
and to avoid excess taxes to which the 


careless man exposes himself and his 
loved ones. Using the term “taxes” 
in its broadest sense, the following 
should be considered: 

1. The costs of administering and 
settling an estate. 

2. Shrinkage in value of an estate 
due to unforeseeable market conditions 
at the moment of death. 

Federal Estate Taxes. 
. State Inheritance Taxes. 
. Gift Taxes. 
3. Personal Property Taxes. 
. Income Taxes. 

8. Shrinkage in income in old age 
through adverse investment condi- 
tions and management as well as 
through reduction in earning power. 

* * * 

Henry Sonneborn, Jr., Philadelphia, 
on Limiting Our Clients: 

Let’s not be too quick to put limita- 
tions on our clients. Let’s find out first 
what they want... . I remember sell- 
ing a client a policy which brought 
his line up to $60,000. I thought I had 
done a good job. I thought I had load- 


ed him. When I delivered the policy 
he said to me: “You know, some day I 
would like to own $100,000.” “ And be- 
lieve me he did—within seventy-twu 
hours! 

* a - 

Frank B. Cannell, Boston, Talks to 
a Tough Prospect: 

“We live, marry, and die under a 
set of rules. You have lived under 
your rules very commendably. You 
have carried your responsibilities off 
admirably. But I think it is too bad 
that in one grave respect you have 
slipped up rather miserably. After 
giving your best to your business, 
after probably fulfilling your obliga- 
tions to society, and turning a hand 
to those less fortunate than yourself, 
you have, in effect, said to your 
family: ‘Folks, in my obligations to 
my business and to the outside world 
I will go the whole hog, but with you, 
I think halfway is far enough.’ ” 

* * * 

Clancy D. Connell, New York, on 
Discouragement : 

Life insurance men as a group are 
discouraged men today. Discouraged 
men are self-centered. Self-centered 
men repel. Unselfish, helpful men at- 
tract. Let us ask ourselves: “How 
can I best help people?” And getting 
the business will take care of itself. 





of Security. 


VW Wie 





“The Best Counsel 
is That of a Woman” 


A N immemorial complaint, or alibi, of the aver- 
age life underwriter has been the competition 
offered by other companies. But he faces far more 
formidable competition in the appeal of the nu- 
merous products and luxuries so necessary for 


“keeping up with the Joneses.” 
search reveals that more men than women are 
influenced by the desire to “keep up with the 
Joneses,’ perhaps the life underwriter would be 
wise to arrange more interviews in homes, where 
wives and mothers can “listen in” on the Story 
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the insurer to be a good defense. 
Two means of combatting the evils 
must be utilized, according to Mr. 
New. One must be for insurance men 
to continue to induce legislators to 
pass statutes which tend to bring 
equitable results to insurers. Second, 
remember that every case taken to an 
appellate court may set a precedent 
which will govern all similar cases. 

The sessions of the industrial round 
table concluded Monday evening with 
an informal discussion, late in the 
evening, at which the divergent views 
of home office officials were widely and 
frankly expressed. 
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(Concluded from page 13) 












out that the prime difficulty of life 
insurance counsel in the immediate 
| future will be the trouble of distin- 
| guishing between the points where the 
- new Federal procedure differs with 
We who are about to die the already-enacted, and _ statutory, 

elements of the courts of the several 
states. 


State and Federal Courts 


Also on the afternoon program of 














HAT more than 200,000 American men aged be- 















tween 25 and 55, must die within one year is tragic the first day of the legal section meet- 

indeed. But how much more poignant is the tragic fate ing were B. M. Anderson, attorney of 

‘li lef f { ther t little the Connecticut General Life of Hart- 

of families left to face want wuss es Was wee ford; and Blake Franklin, assistant 

insurance or none at all. counsel of the Pacific Mutual Life at 

Los Angeles. Mr. Anderson detailed 

How more than 650,000 Americans, determined to the fact that the Federal Courts may 

avert that tragedy, have turned to The Northwestern Pio anaesiggs = grees —— 

: : ’ judgment, so far as the state courts 

Mutual, is set forth in a full page advertisement, with are concerned, in most cases and that 

the above illustration and heading, appearing in The the honest policyholder is the Pres 

. beneficiary from most Federal Court 

Saturday Evening Post of October 15th. decisions in the past. There is a defi- 

. F . nite drop, said Mr. Anderson, in the 

This advertisement—one of a regular monthly series—is oemntien oh assignments intended & 

designed to supplement and facilitate the work of | prevent cases from going from the 
Northwestern Mutual agents, and is developed for them state to the Federal Courts. 

into effective, co-ordinated sales promotion material. Policy Loans 





Blake Franklin, of the Pacific Mu- 
| tual Life, discussed the effectiveness 
| of cash surrenders and stressed the 
fact that, while they were always im- 
portant, they are now more important 
than ever as a result of depression 
demands. Maximum policy loans, it 
evitably followed by lapses, raise the 
question of when the surrender is 
complete from the company § 

point. In almost every case, the com 
pany is bound by the commitment 
expressed in the policy itself. 







\orthwestern 
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FROM CRADLE TO COLLEGE IT'S “MOTHER"—24 HOURS A DAY 


You want your children to have a 24-hour MOTHER, at least until they 
are “on their own”. Do you know that you can guarantee them a sub- 
stantial monthly income from now until this period of greatest need is 
over? You can do it, even though your earnings are modest, through 
special John Hancock plans which provide maximum protection over 


the years when your family needs it most. 


These plans have double-protection periods of 10, 15, or 20 years, 
during which maximum INCOME is provided. Should you not live 
to the end of those years when the children are growing up and wholly 
dependent upon you, a definite monthly income would be provided until 
they are capable of self-support. Then the full value of the policy would 
become payable. With this fund, mothers can be protected for life. 


[7-7 
Mia Va ref. 


When the Family Needs Income Most 


Should your earnings stop permanently, would your wife 
have to seek work to support herself and children? From 
babyhood through their ’teens, children need the 
24-hour supervision that only a mother gives. 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 
John Hancock income plans can be 
arranged to fit the needs of TOUR 
family. Send for a copy of our booklet, 
‘Family Incomes With a Future” 
and learn about modern methods of 
planning life insurance. Address De- 
partment 


J HN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


This advertisement appears during October and November in eight National Magazines. 
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V erdict: 


Reinstatement After Incorrect Application 


HEN an individual has se- 

cured a life insurance policy, 

it is the expectation of the 
insured, in practically every instance, 
that he will be able to continue the 
insurance so obtained. But experience 
has demonstrated on frequent oc- 
casions that the original expectations 
ire not realized and that changing 
ircumstances in the economic condi- 
tions of the insured bring about a 
japse of the policy. 

Having persuaded himself in the 
vriginal instance of the desirability of 
insurance, the insured generally will 
strive to recover and get back the in- 
surance thus lapsed. Companies fully 
appreciate this worthy desire on the 
part of the insured and to encourage 
such action have facilitated reinstate- 
ment wherever it is possible. 

To permit such reinstatement the 
insured is required to follow the rules 
and regulations of the company and 
to submit such evidence and execute 
such documents as in the opinion of 
the company are necessary before it 
may again assume the obligation of 
the original policy. In most instances 
the insured is required to file an ap- 
plication somewhat similar to the one 
submitted when the policy was origi- 
nally issued. This statement ordinarily 
will apply to all risks covered in the 
original policy being ordinary life, 
double indemnity and disability. 

What will be the effect if the ques- 
tionnaire submitted by the applicant 
for reinstatement is not correctly an- 
swered, but as a result of the answers 
the policy in its entirety is in fact re- 
instated? Such question was presented 
to the Court in Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States 
v. Schusterman, 255 App. Div. 54. 

On January 19, 1928, the company 
had issued a policy on the life of 
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Samuel Schusterman in which policy 
Sadie Schusterman was designated as 
beneficiary. It contained a one-year 
incontestable clause. The premium due 
March 18, 1933, was not paid. Sub- 
sequently the insured applied for and 
obtained a reinstatement of the policy. 
Thereafter, the company sought to re- 
scind the reinstatement on the ground 
that on or about June 5, 1933, the 
insured, in order to induce the plain- 
tiff to reinstate the policy, had falsely 
represented that he was in good 
health, had no illness and had not con- 
sulted any physician and that there 
had been no change in the health of 
his family since the policy had origi- 
nally been issued on January 19, 1928. 
Judgment went against the com- 
pany in the lower court. An appeal 
was taken to the extent of having 
such reinstatement, in so far as it 
related to the disability and double in- 
demnity provisions thereof, declared 
null and void. Because of the one 
year incontestable clause, a reinstate- 
ment of the life insurance coverage 
was not open to dispute. The incon- 
testable clause did not apply, how- 
ever, to the disability and double in- 
demnity provisions of the policy. 
The plaintiff proved at the trial 
that the insured had consulted a Dr. 
Marcus on thirty-six occasions within 
the four years preceding the date of 
the application for the reinstatement 
of the policy. The doctor certified that 
on the first consultation, July 2, 1929, 
he had the impression that the in- 
sured had toxic angina; that four of 
the other consultations thereafter, 
three of which were within eight 
months of the date of the application 
for reinstatement, related to the in- 
sured’s heart. On seven occasions 
within a period of a year, the insured 
was found to be suffering from gly- 









cosuria, that is, sugar in the urine. In 
addition, the insured, within two 
months of the application for rein. 
statement, had met with an accident 
resulting in concussion of the brain, 
for which he had consulted and had 
been treated by Dr. Marcus on several] 
different occasions. 

In refutations of the evidence pro- 
duced by the company, it was asserted 
by the defendants that the ailments 
described were trivial in their nature 
or were ailments of which the plaintiff 
had notice at the time of the issuance 
of the policy. Specifically answering 
testimony as to the glycosuria, de- 
fendants showed that in the medical 
examiner’s statement attached to the 
policy in suit it was noted that the 
insured had previously been “rated” 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in 1919 for “sugar in urine.” 
Evidence was submittel that this con- 
dition was known medically to persist 
throughout life. It was argued, there- 
fore, that plaintiff must have known 
that this condition of the insured con- 
tinued since the issuance of its policy. 

The doctor, testifying for the com- 
pany, said that glycosuria was merely 
a symptom of diabetes and that the 
mere mention in the application that 
in 1919 the insured had been rated 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company for sugar in his urine was 
not something which would compel the 
insurance company to decline the in- 
surance on the insured’s life. The 
doctor proceeded then to point out 
that the insured, when he applied for 
the policy in 1928, represented that he 
was not receiving any medical treat- 
ment for sugar in the urine, and con- 
tinued that if the insured had rep- 
resented that he was under medical 
treatment for this condition, the in- 
surance company might have regarded 
the glycosuria as more than a mefe 
symptom. In this manner, the com 
pany suggested that there might be a 
difference between glycosuria which 
does not require treatment and a form 
of the disease which necessitates medi 
cal care. 

The testimony of the insured was 
that he had felt well during the period 
in question, had daily attended at 
work and was never informed by Dr. 
Marcus, prior to the reinstatement of 
the policy, that he was afflicted with 
heart trouble. Proof was also give 
that the insured had fully recovered 
from the effects of the accident. 

To approach its decision, the court 
set forth the well grounded principle 
that false representations in an ap- 
plication for a policy of insurance, i 
material, will void the policy if it 18 
contestable. The court then cunaiil 
mously stated: 
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“Where, as in this case, the in- 
contestable clause in the policy ex- 
pressly excludes from its effect the 
disability and double indemnity 
provisions, false representations 
made upon the application for a 
policy of insurance or for its rein- 
statement, if material, will avoid 
these provisions. (Manhattan Life 
Ins. Co. v. Schwartz, 274 N.Y. 374; 
Apter v. Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, 271 id. 653; Steinberg v. 
New York Life Ins. Co., 263 id. 45, 
47.)” 


This conclusion is rested upon cer- 
tain principles set forth in the major- 
ity opinion of the court in Geer v. 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 273 N. Y. 261, where Judge 
Lehman, at page 271, stated: 


“Misrepresentation in an answer, 
by affirmation of an untruth or by 
suppression of the truth, is material 
where it ‘substantially thwarts the 
purpose for which the information 
is demanded and induces action 
which the insurance company might 
otherwise not have taken.’ The test 
is whether ‘failure to state the truth 
where there was duty to speak pre- 
vented the insurance company from 
exercising its choice of whether to 
accept or reject the application 
upon a disclosure of all the facts 
which might reasonably affect its 
choice. The question is ‘not 
whether the company might have 
issued the policy even if the infor- 
mation had been furnished; the 
question in each case is whether the 
company has been induced to accept 
an application which it might other- 
wise have refused.’ ” 


With this premise, the court decided 
the Schusterman case as follows: 


“Applying these principles to the 
facts established upon the trial, we 
think that if the insured had dis- 
closed the consultations with his 
physician and the purpose thereof, 
such information might reasonably 
have affected the choice of plaintiff 
in acting upon the application for 
reinstatement. 

“The reinstatement of the policy 
having been procured by material 
misrepresentations with respect to 
the disability and double indemnity 
provisions of the said policy, such 
remstatement is null, void and of 
no effect.” 


In so determining the Schusterman 
case, it would seem that the court per- 
mitted unlimited speculation as to 
what an insurance company might 
have done years back where specula- 
tion is no longer to be permitted for 
the reason that the company did act 
by issuing a policy. 


The cases cited to support the con- 
clusion upon the application for rein- 
statement did not in fact turn upon 
reinstatement but involved the ques- 
Honnaire upon the application for the 
original policy. The court would also 
Seem to have disregarded the state- 
ment in Jenkins v. John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 257 


N. Y. 289, at p. 293, as follows: 


“It is a strict but humane ruling 
that when the insurer asks the ap- 
plicant to say merely whether he 
has consulted a physician for any 
disease or disorder not enumerated 
in the list, the insured, if in good 
health at the time, need not recall 
his visits for medical advice for 
such minor ills as constipation or 
common cold in the head, which are 
readily relieved by simple remedies 
and do not impair his general 
health.” 

A reconciliation of these cases is 
difficult. 


Writes Good-Bad Time 
Philosophy 

James H. Eteson, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies of the State 
Mutual Life, developed the importance 
of long range planning in a recent 
message sent to all offices of the com- 
pany, accentuating the background 
tenets of the State Mutual Sales Plan. 
He said: 

“Recent sales investigations show- 
ing the long time our average pro- 
spects are known before they are sold 
offer one of the important indications 
that in life insurance selling we work 
today for results tomorrow, and reap 
today what we have sowed in the past. 

“Slumps in individual production 
are sometimes caused by lack of the 
proper type of work in the past, and 
are often aggravated by the attempt 
to cure the situation by more pressure 
on prospects with whom we have had, 


as yet, inadequate preliminary inter- 
views. The sound procedure, when 
we find our production falling off, is 
to be sure that we are doing a large 
enough amount of preliminary work 
to get us quickly to some cases where 
we can advantageously apply closing 
pressure. 

“It doesn’t make much difference 
whether the agent finds himself in a 
situation where life insurance sales 
are lagging, where life insurance sales 
are increasing, in a personal slump, 
or in a period of good personal pro- 
duction. His long time problem is to 
be sure that he is doing the things 
that experience shows have to be done 
to achieve a real success in life insur- 
ance selling. 

“To make a real success we must 
have a complete list of prospects, that 
is, an adequate number of probable 
future buyers with whom we are mak- 
ing regular contacts. We must ac- 
cumulate the dates of birth of our 
prospects, as an aid to action at a de- 
finite time, an aid which is especially 
helpful when prospects are inclined to 
procrastinate. 

“The salesman who builds his list 
of prospects, accumulates the dates of 
birth, and in the process of showing 
the prospects his conceptions of life 
insurance buying gets the picture of 
their life situations as they are now, 
would not long go without business 
whether his prospects were using as 
their initial excuse the fact that busi- 
ness was bad, or the fact that times 
were so good they could do better with 
their money.” 
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SUN Lire INSURANCE CoMPANY OF AMERICA 
BaLTimore, Mb. 


peers years ago the Sun Life of America first offered protection on 

children less than one year of age. Since that time the Sun Life has 
pioneered many important steps in the development of modern insurance 
on children. Now again the Sun Life of America moves forward in this 
field and offers three of the finest plans of life insurance available for 
children. 

The first of these is the Ordinary Twenty Year Endowment; the second, 
an Ordinary Twenty Payment Life; and the third, an Ordinary Endowment 
at age eighteen. Each of these plans of savings and protection offer more 
protection in the early years than any other juvenile insurance sold in this 
country today. 

In addition, with the payment of a small extra premium, it is possible to 
add the so-called “Payor Clause" to the children's contract which then 
becomes automatically paid-up in the event that the premium payor suf- 
fers premature death. 

Thus it becomes possible to absolutely guarantee for the child whatever 
savings or protection planned regardless of whether the premium payor, 
live or die. Furthermore, if the premium payor is of the male sex and is 
eligible for the Company's usual disability clause, such as contained in the 
Company's ordinary policies, there will be added this Payor Clause, without 
extra charge, the disability provision under which future premiums will be 
waived during the total disability of the premium payor. 

The new policies are non-participating and issued on the lives of chil- 
dren up to the age of nine years. 

Settlement options available at maturity are: 

(1) Equal annual instaliments for a specified number of years (1- 
30 years). 

(2) Continuous monthly installments for 10, 15 and 20 years certain 

(3) mettes a interest. By the payment of interest annually at 
the rate of 3 per cent per annum on said net sum, which 
is retained by the company. 

(4) In equal annual, semi-annual, quarterly or monthly install- 
ments of specified amounts until proceeds together with 
interest are exhausted. 






In the event the net proceeds shall be less than $500, the company re- 
tains the right to pay in one lump sum. If the fractional year's installment of 
interest payments amount to less than $10 each, the company reserves the 
right to pay at such intervals or will make the payment amount to at least 































$10 each. 
ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS FOR PAYOR BENEFIT 
Age Annual Premiums per $1,000 Ultimate 
Nearest Amount of Premium Payor Clause 
Birthday of — — ~ . 
Premium 20 Pay. 20 Year Endowment 
Payor Life Endowment at Age 18 
20 $1.80 $3.75 $3.95 
a : 1.90 3.98 4.15 
me «es ‘ 2.05 4.35 4.50 
35 2.30 4.90 5.00 
40 Se 2.75 5.85 5.80 
45 ‘ 3.55 7.65 7.40 
50 : 1.90 10.50 10.25 
RATES WITHOUT PAYOR BENEFIT 
Age of Annual Premium per $1,000 
Insured Ultimate Amount of Insurance 
Nearest " = 
Birthday of 20 Pay. 20 Year Endowment 
Date of Issue Life Endowment at Age 18 
Under 6 months $21.00 $44.00 $50.25 
1 Year _ , 20.75 44.00 53.50 
2 Years ee , ia 20.55 43.80 57.00 
3 Years . 20.40 43.60 61.00 
4 Years .. ‘ + 20.25 43.40 65.25 
5 Years .. 20.10 43.20 70.50 
© we... ccece : sovckoces Ee 43.00 76.75 
7 eee ces 20.08 43.00 84.50 
8 Years .... 20.15 43.00 94.50 
9 Years .... ‘ , 20.20 43.00 owns 


SCHEDULE SHOWING AMOUNT PAYABLE AT DEATH OF INSURED 
The amounts shown below apply to a policy of ultimate amount of $1,000. 
If the ultimate amount is other than $1,000, the amounts shown below will 
change proportionately. 


Age of 

Insured Amount payable when Policy has been in force: 
Nearest “~ — 
Birthday at Under 1 1 2 3 4 5 Years 
Date of Policy Year Year Years Years Years and Over 
Under 6 months ‘ $125 $225 $450 $650 $850 $1,000 
oe” sewed svskiees 225 450 650 850 1,000 1,000 
> soneses ‘ 450 650 850 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Sy c<skkencmon 650 850 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
SP cconenekat 850 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
5 Years and over.. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
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The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 
Reduces Interest Rate 


Due to the continued low rate of in. 
terest obtainable on the company’s in- 
vestments, it is essential in following 
the established policy of conservatism 
to reduce the guaranteed rate in con- 
nection with the modes of settlement 
and dividend deposits to 2% per cent. 

The effective date of the new policy 
forms will be Dec. 1, 1938, and no poli- 
cy on the present form will be issued 
if the examination is made, or ap- 
plication where no examination is 
necessary is executed, after Nov. 30, 
1938. 

While it is customary to allow 
days for the delivery of a_ policy, 
please note that no policy on the pres 
ent form can be delivered after Dee 
31, 1938. 

A summary of the new provisions 
and other changes to become effective 
Dec. 1, 1938—which may be helpful— 
is as follows: 

1. Policy loan interest rate: re 
duced to 5 per cent. 

2. Modes of settlement (1), (2) 
and (4): guaranteed rate reduced te 
2% per cent with participation. 

3. Mode of settlement (3): Amount 
of installment payment will be re 
duced due to the reduction in guar 
anteed rate for the period certain ané 
the new basis for annuity consider 
tions which became effective July | 
1938. 

4. Mode of settlement (5): 102 pe 
cent of amount purchasable at rate 
in use when settlement begins for i» 
mediate, refund, or joint and surviv 
annuity. 

5. Dividend deposits: 2% per cel! 
interest with participation. 

6. Incontestability: After two yeal 

7. Endowment annuity policy: 
crease in premium rate due to chang® 
in policy provisions. 

8. Retirement income contract: I 
crease in premium rate. 

9. Family protection policy: 
crease in amount of term insuran 
required for each $10 of monthly * 


In 
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ATLANTIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
RICHMOND, VA. 
HE Atlantic Life Insurance Company, Richmond, Virginia, has recently 
introduced and is now featuring the “Accumulator” policy. This policy 
is a Twenty Payment Life Contract, non-participating with the premiums 
adjusted in order to provide the big feature which is an annual increase 
in protection. 
Protection increases 2!/2 per cent a year for twenty years commencing 
with the second and ending with the twenty-first, when it remains constant. 
On a contract the initial amount of which is $1,000 at the beginning of the 
second year, the protection increases 2'/2 per cent to $1,025; during the 
eleventh year it rises to $1,250 and during the twenty-first year and there- 
after the protection is $1,500, an increase of 50 per cent in protection in 
@ score of years. 
: , One of the most interesting features of the "Accumulator" is that after 
ance come, due to reduction in guaranteed fourteen annual premiums have been paid the insured has the privilege 
rate. of surrendering the contract for a fully paid-up life insurance policy for 
rk 10. Juvenile life: Outside of New —— et oe he has _—a — policy a ~~ 
‘ a cris nian al ay ee in fourteen years and has had increasing protection in the meantime. This 
e York State the company onan pg te result is guaranteed. In the event the policyholder elects to surrender his 
: to issue on the present basis of $2,506 policy at the end of the fourteenth year the paid up insurance reverts to 
of in- ultimate amount (existing insurance the initial amount, the protection of the first year; it does not remain at 
y’s in- in this or other companies with the ne enemy although he has had protection for the increased 
i P i : »xceed amount during these |4 years. 
ae es ae ae ee SS oe At the end of the twentieth year, the insured has the choice of the 
ratism $2,500). 7 a F following options: 
athens In New York State, to comply with (1) Automatic provision which is that the contract continue paid 
ement the new law, the maximum ultimate up for life for an amount of protection that is 50 per cent 
* vent ill be $1,000 greater than the initial amount. 
P amount wl € ’ ° (2) Cash in the amount A a - a 
icy . 77 icies Wi . (3) Cash in the amount o and a fully paid-up life insurance 
polies 11. The following policies will be **for the initial amount of $1,000 (the amount withheld, the 
10 poli- discontinued: difference between $849 and $283, namely $566, is the 
: : : twentieth year reserve on a Twenty Payment Life policy 
issued (a) Joint endowment. for $1,000 issued at age 35. 
. ife inc > (4) The insured can withdraw $500, one-half of the initial amount, 
a *? (b) Life income. in cash and have a contract of life insurance for the 
ion 1s initial amount of $1,000 maintained in force by paying $18 
ov. 30, pos annually in premiums. 
en ° : . Minimum amount issued is $1,000, the maximum amount $75,000. The 
iow 60 Equitable Life Insurance double indemnity coverage is always the initial amount (not increasing) 
re i . . and the rates being those for a regular Twenty Pay Life Contract. 
policy, Company of Iowa In All figures quoted above are on the $1,000 contract issued at age 35. 
‘ md creases Annuities Rates Annual premium rates for quinquennial ages per $1,000 are as follows: 
—— . . WITHOUT DISABILITY COVERAG 
The Equitable Life Insurance Com- uv e 
visions pany of lowa rates for life, refund gba Annually ‘a Annually 
Tective and last survivor annuities will be in- 15 - _. $28.83 i og oh ae 42.38 
|pful— creased as of Oct. 16, 1938. Rates for = ans ' ty a cae e eerie ray 
non-participating reversionary and 30 38.00 Sl nce waesaanwhon 61.97 
er Te deferred annuities will be changed at 
the same time and special quotations 
), @) of premiums and commissions pay- the home office on or before Oct. 10, the principal features of the new plan 
aced to able on these forms will be made on 1938. are outlined as follows: 
request. The new rates will apply to 4. When the usual period of 25 days Hospital board, starting with first 
\ mount all applications for the plans affected allowed for cash settlement of a sin- day of confinement, continuing for 28 
be re that are received at the home office gle premium policy issued at the days if necessary, at a maximum daily 
. gual: after Oct. 10, 1938. present rates extends beyond Oct. 31, rate of $4; additional fees for hos- 
ain and To avoid misunderstanding, the fol- 1938, the time allowed for delivery pital extras to cover operating room, 
siders- lowing rules covering the issuing of and collection of premium in cash will anesthetic fee, and miscellaneous; al- 
July |, contracts at the present rates are be reduced and will expire Oct. 31, lowances covering surgeon’s fees in 
announced: 1938. connection with operation in three 
102 per 1. Policies will be issued on present ——— classes — major, intermediate and 
t rates rates provided the signed applications minor. 
. are received at the h , , P . ® * © yees i 
for im aa a he ome office on or Provident Life & Accident Employees are permitted to take the 
urvivo! ore Oct. 10, 1938. 2 plan for themselves alone; for them- 
_ 2. No extras or alternates will be Insurance Company s selves and one dependent; and for all 
er cell issued at the present rates after Oct. ° e ° dependents, upon a graduated premi- 
3, 1938. On any extra or alternate Hospitalization Plan um scale. 
o years Policy previously issued at the pres- Home office and field salaried em- The coverage does not extend to 
cy: ent rates, the acceptance form or ap- ployees of the Provident Life and such disabilities as may be incurred 
change plication form properly signed must Accident Insurance Company, Chatta- in active company service, that would 
be received at the home office on or nooga, are being offered on a co- come under Workmen’s Compensation 
act: It before Oct. 10, 1938. operative basis the company’s new laws. 
3. No policy issued at the present hospitalization insurance plan, effec- The coverage for dependents under 
y: In- rates will be reissued for a larger tive Oct. 1, 1938. surgeon’s operation fees is one-half 
surance amount unless a written request In an announcement by President the face amount of that allowed the 
thiy it Signed by the applicant is received at Robert J. Maclellan to all employees, employee. 
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Production 


Agents to Regard Clients 
As an Investment 


Agents can apply the same prin- 
ciples to their investment in a clien- 
tele as they do to other investments 
of a strictly financial nature, accord- 
ing to Edward W. Marshall, vice- 
president and actuary, Provident Mu- 
tual Life, in an address before the 
North Atlantic Regional Sales Con- 
gress of the company at Lake Placid 
Club, New York. 

Clients can be selected for adequate 
return (i.e., insurance sold per client), 
for stability (i.e., persistency), and 
for potential appreciation (repeat 
sales). Clients can be diversified by 
age, occupation, industry, employer, 
and locality. And, as in all other in- 
vestments, it is necessary to keep 
constant watch so that the clientele 
can be kept up to date with changing 
conditions. 

He showed the results 
studies of various occupational groups 
of policyholders, not only as to size 
of policy, but amount of resale busi- 
ness as well. These results are shown 
in the accompanying table. 

As was to be expected, owners, of- 
ficials and managers of businesses, 
professional men, real estate agents, 
salesmen, and retail dealers formed 
a natural “Group A” with an aver- 
age new Provident Mutual policy dur- 
ing 1937 of $7,000, as against $3,100 
for “Group B,” consisting of clerks, 
students, and foremen. “Group C” 
(teachers, housewives, clergymen, 
trained nurses, farmers, and skilled 
workers) had a slightly higher aver- 
age policy than “Group B,” but re- 
sale potentialities were very much 
lower when the results of previous 
studies were applied to this one. 


of actual 


Underwriting 
Extensive Detail Noted 


In Modern Policies 


A general characteristic of the 
American Ordinary life insurance 
policy is the extensiveness and detail 
of its provisions, stated H. R. Bass- 
ford, actuary of the Metropolitan Life, 
before the joint meeting of the Ac- 
tuarial Society and the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries in New York, last 
week. Statutory requirements, com- 
plicated plans of benefits and the 
necessity of guarding against unfavor- 
able construction in the courts were 
cited by Mr. Bassford as important 
reasons for the present nature of 
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policy forms. Even the more simple 
forms without special benefits in- 
cluded are documents of about 4000 
words. 

In discussing the contents of Amer- 
ican life policies, Mr. Bassford pointed 
out that the incontestable provision is 
one which has been very generally 
misunderstood by courts as well as by 
the general public. The original pur- 
pose of the incontestable provision, 
which is frequently overlooked, was 
to assure a policyholder that the 
validity of his contract could not be 
challenged after a lapse of a certain 
time on account of innocent misstate- 
ments in the application. A denial 
of liability because of an exception 
from coverage such as death frora an 
aviation accident is in no sense a con- 
test of the validity of the policy. 

Commenting on non-forfeiture pro- 
visions in policies, Mr. Bassford said 
that although the laws of most States 
prescribe minimum limits of non-for- 
feiture and loan values, the values 
allowed by the companies are usually 
much in excess of the statutory mini- 
mum. Attention was called to the 
prevailing practice of British com- 
panies in guaranteeing low non-for- 
feiture values and of allowing higher 
values when conditions made it ad- 
visable. 

Mr. Bassford, in his review, men- 
tioned the growing popularity of set- 
tlement options and the important 
place they held in the general scheme 
of American life insurance. He said 


that because of the decrease in jp. 








terest rates and the generally ip. 
creasd longevity, there has been a 
definite trend downward in the 





amount of income guaranteed under 
optional modes of settlement. 







Investment 










Speculative Investments 
Not Desirable 


In reviewing the basic rules which 
should be followed in the investment 
of life insurance funds, E. C. Gill, 
treasurer, Canada Life Assurance, 
outlined at the joint meeting of the 
Actuarial Society and the American 
Institute of Actuaries, the practical 
application of the principles of invest- 
ment policy in relation to the prevail- 






















ing low interest rate situation. 

As life insurance has never been 
predicated on a high rate of interest, 
the companies are not forced to seek 
speculative investments. While insur- 










ance companies endeavor to obtain the 
highest practicable yield, nevertheless, 
the most essential requirements in the 
investment of funds is security of 
principal. Even though interest rates 
are low, the standard of investments 
should never be lowered to the slight- 
est extent. 

By concentrating upon purchases in 
medium term securities, funds will be 
free for reinvestment at a time when 
it is hoped interest rates will have 






























Potential Business by Occupation 


The table devised by Edward W. Marshall, vice-president and actuary, Provident Mutual 
Life, as noted in the accompanying column “Production,” is reproduced below. 


Adequate 





Repeat Insurance 





Return 


— - Average 
Average Ins. New Plas 
per New Potential Repeat Ins. 
Policyholder Stab'e Repeat _ per Policy- 
Occupational Group in 1937 Clientele Ins. as_ holder (using 
Group A _ of ratios estab 
Owners, officials, managers, professional men, Lapse Original lished by 
retail dealers, salesmen and real estate Rates Ins. prior studies) 
agents . $7,000 Usually Best 59 $11,130 
Group B 
Clerks, students and foremen 3,100 Average 46 4,520 
Group C 
Teachers, housewives, clergymen, trained 
nurses, farmers and skilled workmen «. 3,370 Mostly Poor 20 4,040 
Group D 
Semiskilled workmen and laborers 2,420 Very Poor 11 2,680 
_____= 
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improved. The risk of interest loss is 
too great, however, to hold large 
amounts of uninvested cash or short 
date treasury bills in anticipation of 
an early improvement in rates. 

In order to diversify the risk of 
loss, investments should be widely dis- 
tributed in relation to type of security, 
to redemption dates and locality. Pre- 
caution must be taken to eliminate 
securities that are deteriorating. 
Obsolescence, over-production, inven- 
tions and other causes bring about 
great changes in industry which may 
occasion loss to the investor if care- 
ful watch is not kept. A great saving 
ean be effected, Mr. Gill stated, by 
following an investment 
policy with adequate provision for 


“active” 


constant review of portfolios. 

Consideration should also be given 
to the arrangement of maturities to 
correspond with the liabilities of the 
company. Sufficient funds should al- 
ways be available to meet all demands 
on the company and also to take ad- 
vantage of any unexpected oppor- 
tunity that might arise for favorable 
investments. 


Actuarial 


Higher Mortality in the 
Larger Brackets 

The most desirable Ordinary busi- 
ness from the standpoint of mortality 
and expense is made up of policies be- 
tween $2,500 and $50,000 in face 
amount, was the conclusion of John 
M. Laird, vice-president and secretary, 
Connecticut General Life, in discuss- 
ing mortality experience and selection 
of risks at last week’s joint meeting of 
the Actuarial Society and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York City. 

Although underwriters have long 
known that mortality by amounts of 
mMsurance is greater than by number 
of policies, thereby indicating higher 
mortality for the larger amounts, they 
have encouraged the sale of large 
cases in the hope that extra mortality 
would be offset by savings in expense. 
Recent statistics, however, show clear- 
ly that the best mortality is on policies 
of less than $10,000 and that there is 
4 serious question as to the extent 
large policies can be justified by ex- 
Pense savings, or other factors, in 


view of the heavy extra mortality 
shown by various experiences. 

The total of insurance ‘in all com- 
panies is probably a more important 
factor than the size of one application 
in one company, said Mr. Laird. In 
the latest large experience of one com- 
pany on those carrying $400,000 or 
more in all companies, the loss ratio 
was about 185 per cent of the normal. 


John M. Laird 


The combined experience of thirty 
companies up to 1930 showed that for 
the selection unit “$1,000,000 and 
over,” excluding Term insurance, the 
mortality was 169 per cent of the 
normal. Although the latter experi- 
ence was not large from the point of 
view of number of lives involved, and 
did not reflect modern selection stand- 
ards, it did not, on the other hand, 
include the higher mortality experi- 
enced by the companies during the 
depression. 

For the past few years, much great- 
er care has been given to large appli- 
cations. This is evidenced by the fact 
that on business of average size the 
rejection rate varies from 5 to 10 per 
cent, while on larger policies up to 
$500,000 it is now roughly 25 per cent, 
and on those involving $500,000 or 
more it is now about 40 per cent. 
There were indications, said Mr. 
Laird, that the stricter selection now 
being exercised might be beginning to 
show signs of returning satisfactory 
experience, but the lack of volume and 
the newness of the business studied 
made it too early to speak definitely. 


Medical 


Modern Problems Studied 
By Dr. Arthur Hunter 


Dr. Arthur Hunter, vice-president 
and chief actuary of the New York 
Life, who 35 years ago was the joint 
author of the numerical rating sys- 
tem for the selection of life insurance 
risks, discussed modern methods and 
problems of underwriting at the joint 
meeting of the Actuarial Society and 
the American Institute of Actuaries 
last week at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City. This system is now 
being used by a great majority of the 
companies in the United States in de- 
termining the value of risks. 

The debits and credits based on ex- 
perience are given for each element 
such as family history, occupation 
and physical condition. Although this 
system is the most satisfactory yet 
devised to give fair treatment to each 
person, its application requires sound 
judgment and the experience of those 
skilled in this phase of the work. 

The principal sources of informa- 
tion with regard to mortality which 
form the basis for any system of se- 
lecting risks, are the reports of a 
Committee of Actuaries and Medical 
Directors. 

Dr. Hunter observed that over-in- 
surance and speculation had been a 
difficult problem for the companies in 
recent years. Nervous strain, finan- 
cial reverses and heavy responsibil- 
ities have been the cause of an 
unfavorable experience among those 
insured for large amounts of cover- 
age. It has been noted that minor 
impairments have developed into ma- 
jor ones through stress of the times. 
In one group the death rate from 
heart disease over the last few years 
was nearly twice the normal. 

The companies find that a history 
of excessive weight, high blood pres- 
sure or the immoderate use of alcoholic 
beverages should be given careful con- 
sideration, although these factors have 
now been eliminated as experience 
shows that in many cases the strength 
of will to remedy the former condi- 
tions does not persist. 

Much has been learned with regard 
to the effect of heart murmurs, 
through the ability of the life insur- 
ance companies to follow the persons 
insured with them. They have greatly 
supplemented the knowledge of phy- 
sicians by showing the percentage of 
extra deaths under the varying con- 
ditions. Thus the so-called functional 
heart murmurs are of little moment 
at the younger ages but must be given 
serious consideration at middle life. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The Indiana insurance department has licensed the 
Hearthstone Life Insurance Co., a new legal reserve com- 
pany, and offices have been opened at Indianapolis. Officers 
are: President, Frank P. Manly; vice-presidents, Val Nolan 
and Joe Rand Beckett; secretary-treasurer, E. H. Suther- 
lin; actuary, Elder A. Porter; general counsel, John K. 
Ruckelshaus; medical director, Dr. James H. Stygall, and 
associate medical director, Dr. Dudley A. Pfaff. Mr. 
Manly announced that the company’s $150,000 capital and 
surplus was subscribed by citizens of Indianapolis and 
other parts of the State and that the sales staff already 
had been formed. 

The Mutual Benefit Life of Newark opened its series 
of seven autumn regional conferences with a three-day 
meeting at Cincinnati on September 29, with more than 
250 members of the company’s East Central agencies at- 
tending. Other conferences are scheduled as follows: Del 
Monte, Cal., October 13-15; Excelsior Springs, Mo., Oc- 
tober 24-26; Chicago, October 27-29; Buck Hill Falls, Pa., 


November 7-9; Boston, November 14-16, and Atlanta, 
November 28-30. 
Percy H. Evans, vice-president and actuary of the 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., has issued to 
agents a preliminary circular notifying them of changes 
which the company intends to make, effective January 1, 
1939, subject to the approval of state supervisory of- 
ficers. The principal changes relate to interest rates on 
loans and instalment rates. 

The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., Hartford, has 
inaugurated a special training course for selected agents 
whose sales record has been meritorious for training to 
qualify as supervisors. 

President Ralph R. Lounsbury of the Bankers National 
Life of Montclair, N. J., on October 1 formally opened the 
Anniversary Drive in celebration of the eleventh anni- 
versary of the company. The month of October is set 
aside as Anniversary Month and a special Gridiron Con- 
test has been arranged with many attractive anniversary 
prizes to those contributing to the drive. 

A silver trophy cup was awarded to the High Point 
(N. C.) district of the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia on 
October 3 when the company’s Sheehan Club held its 
annual meeting at Asheville. The award was for making 
the best showing in the Carolinas, Georgia and Virginia. 

President’s Month in honor of President Frank P. Sam- 
ford of the Liberty National Life of Birmingham is being 
observed during October by the company’s agents. 

Regional meetings of general agencies of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co. will be held at Spokane, 
Wash., October 17-18 and at Los Angeles October 24-25. 
Special meetings of district agents are being planned in 
connection with both of the general agency meetings. 

Agents of the General American Life of St. Louis are 
putting on a production drive during October, which has 
been designated “President’s Month” in honor of President 
Walter W. Head. 

The agency force of the Provident Mutual Life has set 
aside October as “Linton Month” in honor of President M. 
Albert Linton. 
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Service anniversaries of outstanding significance were 
recently celebrated by twenty-eight members of the Paci- 
fic Mutual Life Insurance Co. organization. Heading the 
group were C. B. Bartholomew, of Denver, and Harry 
Greisheimer, of Cincinnati, each with 40 years service, and 
L. D. Olmstead, of Tyler, Texas, with 39 years. F. B. 
Schwentker, general agent at Phoenix, celebrated his 
35th service anniversary and Frank Fitts, general agent 
at Tuscaloosa, Ala., was close behind with 33 years. M. J. 




















P until four o’clock this morning I had been nicely 

coasting along on the wave of a two weeks’ old resolu- 
tion to stop being whimsical about what’s wrong with the 
world; even to stop for a time re-writing other people's 
ideas of what is funny, and to let the life insurance fra- 
ternity in on just how to go about selling small, large and 
medium sized policies. The fact that I have never known 
the thrill of hearing an applicant say “Shall I give you 
my check now?”—and the fact that darn few others have 
ever heard it either—makes no difference in the case of 
such good resolutions, because some idiot once conceived 
the retort that he had never produced an egg but could 
manufacture a fine omelet just the same. We swivel chair 
salesmen believed him and that’s how editors were born. 
Anyway, my splendid resolves were drowned under a tidal 
wave of raucous sound emanating from a shiny new auto- 
mobile at the hour mentioned. It seems that they close the 
taverns in our fair city at four a. m., and that someone 
inside Coogan’s didn’t like the idea. Anyway, he wouldn't 
come on out and so for four and a half minutes his com- 
panions blasted away. Why is it that people do such 
things? 


* * * 


HE reason I ask is, I know that most folk are inherent 

ly polite. They apologize if they neglect to offer you 4 
light for your cigarette before igniting their own and they 
will get in your way very often to allow you to precede 
them out of the door of a building or an elevator. Yet, 
under certain sets of circumstances, such as the one above- 
indicated, they will cause pain and misery apparently 
without the slightest qualm. I considered that, human it- 
telligence being easier indicted than its basic sense of 
courtesy, I had the explanation for these early morning 
noises—because the instance does not for a minute stand 
as unique in my experience up there on the hilltop. Itis 
more often little groups of large mouthed people who of- 
fend, but the damage to a light sleeper is just as far-reach- 
ing, which means that it reaches until seven with the 
victim then falling asleep to snore on company time, ® 
until he staggers off to an uncomfortable day at the usual 
hour. My explanation involved a theory that was sim- 
plicity itself, for I reasoned that the streets being deserted 
at that hour, the morons figured that everybody was asleep 
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D THE FIELD 


Berryman, of Los Angeles, marked 31 years with Pacific 
Mutual. 

The Washington National Insurance Co. of Evanston, 
Il, has increased its medical fees on ordinary examina- 
tions to $5, which applies regardless of the amount of 
insurance applied for, according to a notice sent to all 
general agents and managers. At the same time, for- 
feiture fees on medically examined non-taken policies are 
increased to equal the examination fee. 

















by that time and that consequently it wouldn’t matter if 
they made a bit of extra noise. Something like the logic 
of old Sergeant Dorner who used to have charge of our 
barracks room when Depot Co. H. was stationed on Bed- 
loes Island, in the shadow of the Statue of Liberty. The 
illumination on that edifice of freedom and, especially, 
light was something terrific and for some reason the 
sergeant liked to sleep with the shades raised in our corner 
of the room. Private Carver never stopped grumbling 
that the lights annoyed him, but Dorner would squelch him 
with the demand that he go to sleep. “How in the very 
dickens,” he would not say, “do you expect me to believe 
that a lighted window is going to bother you when you are 
asleep?” The sergeant invariably won, as sergeants have 
won all army arguments from time immemorial, and re- 
membering him as I do, I am far from convinced that he 
was trying to be funny. 


* * os 


ESPITE the fact that I rather like this theory, uphold- 

ing as it does my general belief in the intrinsic good- 
ness of mankind, I am afraid that it will not stand up un- 
der close scrutiny because there are other indications that 
under a given set of circumstances the ordinarily most con- 
siderate of us will break down in the matter of courtesy 
and behave badly. I once noted that men entering a meet- 
ing room will before and during even an informal business 
session, vie with one another in the matter of Chester- 
fieldian graces, but that the minute the chairman of the 
session says, “I’m sure we all wish to thank Mr. Gump for 
his inspiring address,” the barriers are down. It is then, 
as the rush on the coat room begins, every man for him- 
self and it is also then that every man wishes he had of 
stood in bed, to quote one of New York’s sporting frater- 
nity immortals. The noonday meetings, incidentally, do 
not qualify for anything like so extreme in the Alphonse 
and Gaston manner before nor the Ohio backfield manner 
after the signal for departure, as do the night sessions. 
This appears to suggest that my entire philosophy is dead 
Wrong; that men and women are happy and civilized only 
when they are leaving their homes and firesides and that 
they become uncultured and mean-natured at the thought 
of going home. Or, perhaps we are all just good and bad 
by turns, according to our immediate environment. 


AGENCY NEWS 


On September 28 an announcement was made of the ap- 
pointment of Frank T. Bobst, Charles B. Johnson and 
Clarence W. Wyatt as general agents of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. to succeed Paul F. Clark, who 
has retired from the agency field to enter the home office 
as a vice-president. The three new appointees are all 
former associates of the Paul F. Clark agency, as are the 
other executives in the new organization. Clifford D. 
Strout, manager of the brokerage department, and Corinne 
V. Loomis, manager of the women’s department, have been 
named associate general agents. Edward Marsh will con- 
tinue with the new organization as a general agent. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., general agent of 
the Union Central Life in New York, reports a total paid- 
for business for September of $957,063, as compared with 
$1,102,715 for September, 1937. The total paid-for busi- 
ness for nine months of 1938 is $12,277,797 as compared 
with $15,100,687 for the nine months of 1937. 

Julian S. Myrick, manager of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. in New York, reports that the paid-for business of his 
office for September, 1938, totaled $1,247,045, as against 
$1,201,049 a year ago. 

George Devitt, formerly affiliated with the Frank Devitt 
agency of the Equitable Life Assurance Society in New 
York, has been made a unit manager in the William H. 
Masterson agency of the Society at Newark, N. J. He will 
have charge of Bergen County, N. J., and Rockland County, 
N. Y. 

Howard C. Lawrence, of Newark, general agent of the 
Lincoln National Life, has appointed Thomas C. Auld & 
Co. district agents at Trenton. They are general insurance 
agents and have appointed Karl Brunner supervisor of 
their life department. 

The Occidental Life of Los Angeles, Calif., has appointed 
the Walter L. Closson agency general agent at Logansport, 
Ind., and Edward F. Eubanks general agent at Bakersfield, 
Calif. The Closson agency is a sixty-year-old general in- 
surance agency. 

Robert P. Burroughs has been appointed general agent 
of New Hampshire for the National Life of Vermont, to 
succeed James A. Wellman, who is voluntarily retiring 
after holding the position for the past forty-three years. 

The Charles E. Delong agency of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Co. in New York had a total paid-for busi- 
ness for September of $1,179,650, as compared with $884,- 
550 for September, 1937. 

Frederick W. Lloyd, of Gloucester City, N. J., has been 
made associate general agent of the Philadelphia agency 
of the Columbian National Life Insurance Co., which is 
headed by general agent W. Rudolph Cooper. 

N. W. Burke, district agent of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life at Red Oak, Iowa, under the supervision of J. J. 
Hughes, general agent at Des Moines, has taken as a part- 
ner Tom B. Lomas, who has been doing supervisory work 
for the company at Council Bluffs. 

LeRoy F. Bond, of the Carson agency of the Equitable 
Society at Milwaukee, has been appointed a district man- 
ager of the Society. He is first vice-president of the Mil- 
waukee Association of Life Underwriters. 
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Suggests Financial 
Control Plan 


The agent who seeks to increase his 
average size policy until it equals or 
exceeds the average policy written by 
his company should be constantly cul- 
tivating a group of prospects who can 
buy relatively large amounts of insur- 
ance. Everett R. Walker, State Mu- 
tual Life field assistant, made this 
suggestion in an address before the 
15th annual convention of the Life 
Office Management Association at 
Montreal on September 29. 

Discussing methods for increasing 
the size of the average policy and the 


average size premium, and for de- 
creasing premium frequency, Mr. 
Walker suggested that breaking down 
a quota into separate policies of dif- 
ferent amounts will definitize the sales 
plan and result eventually in an aver- 
age policy commensurate with that of 
his company. By constant attention 
to the need of finding an occasional 
$10,000 or $20,000 buyer, the sales- 
man’s volume will go up and, more 
important, his income will also in- 
crease. 
Eye on the Goal 

“The man who has his eye on a 
goal, and who knows he is proceeding 
toward his objective, is happy. The 
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“GUARANTEE MUTUAL MEN MUST SUCCEED” 


od wca tion 


The first step in our carefully charted 
agency program provides a Home Office 
School of Instruction for beginners 


We recognize new agency material must 
come from other vocations. 
the average man know about life insur- 
ance? Should he be expected to succeed 
in this business with less preparation than 
provided in other lines of business? 


Our Home Office School covers a compre- 
hensive course. It is taught by men with 
successful records in the field. The plan 
for school attendance is unique 


Our experience shows schooling doubles 
the new man’s chances for staying in the 
business. Also, his first year’s production 
is nearly twice that of men without school 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


ORGANIZED 1901 


Licensed in Twenty-one States 
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man who has that same goal but js 
not sure he is progressing can’t avoid 
being disturbed and unhappy. Ané 
worry is not conducive to the sale of 
new life insurance.” This conclusig, 
was advanced by Mr. Walker in em. 
phasizing the importance of keeping 
accurate records both of work don 
and work projected. He added that 
the effort and research now being 
done in home offices is intended prima. 
rily to broaden the field man’s income 
not only today but in the future whe 
the conditions which brought abou 
the necessity for such penetrating re 
search have been bettered. 

The aim of this research, Mr 
Walker continued, is to find out how 
the agent can increase his busines 
the easy way. Ordinarily researc 
into individual problems is not har 
to institute, he said, when example 
show that there are dollars and cents 
for the independent contractor as th 
result of methods designed to increase 
his eventual income. Orderly book- 
keeping, he believes, makes the field 
man a better general agent or agent 




















Bookkeeping System 





For the man who intends to reach 
his financial objective, difficulties in 
instituting a bookkeeping system ar 
not serious, and though occasionally 








annoying can be overcame easily, Mr. 
Walker asserted. Such a system, em- 
phasizing as it does the important per- 
sistency factors, cannot help but yield 
more business of a quality type. In 
advancing this belief Mr. Walker re 
called a recent address made by Presi- 
dent Chandler Bullock of the State 
Mutual in which Mr. Bullock gar 
credit to this type of careful field u- 
derwriting for earning State Mutual’ 
record as the number one company i 
1937 in persistency of all companies 
reporting to the research bureau. 












Aged Annuitant Returns 
Installment Check 


A case of extreme generosity wa 
revealed in a letter just received 
the Aetna Life Insurance Compaiy, 
located in Hartford, Conn., which wi 
recently ravaged by hurricane and 
flood. The letter was from a 76-year 
old woman of moderate means in L# 
Angeles, Cal., who was returning het 
$50 check from the company, whit 
she receives monthly on an annuitj 
plan. She stated that she felt that 
she would not be justified in cashim 
the check when that money was nee@® 
in Hartford for flood relief, and ask 
that the money be turned over to# 
organization engaged in flood 
emergency work. The check was 
to the Hartford Red Cross. 
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AGENCY NEWS 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. has ap- 
pointed Charles L. Bitzer as general agent at Harrisburg, 
succeeding Millard B. King, whose sudden death occurred 
recently. 

Cc. C. Day, Oklahoma general agent of the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., recently gave a dinner to 
thirty-five of his agents in Oklahoma City to launch a 
sales contest between the Oklahoma and West Virginia 
general agencies of the company. 

Bernard D. Switzer, assistant cashier of the Des Moines 
agency of the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
has been named service representative of the agency; his 
new work will deal with conservation of business. 

K. R. Hoim, Jr., has been appointed general agent of the 
Columbian National Life at Providence, R. I., succeeding 
Joseph Schlossberg, who will devote his time to personal 
production with the title of associate general agent. 

The A. V. Ott agency (New York) of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society reports the best paid September in its 
history, with a 100 per cent increase in paid business 
over September, 1937. 

W. Scott Smith of St. Louis has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life at Louis- 
ville, Ky., succeeding Henry H. Hill. 

Harry H. Kail has been appointed general agent of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life at Cleveland. He has opened 
offices at 458 Leader Building. 

Clarence D. Pedersen and Lowry Axley, Savannah, Ga., 
have established a district agency of the National Life 
of Vermont. The company has never before had an agency 
in Savannah. 

Homer A. Mertz, Fort Wayne, Ind., has been appointed 
general agent of the Ohio State Life Insurance Co. 

Norman K. Wiggin has been appointed manager of the 
estate conservation department in the Thayer Quimby 
agency of the Columbian National Life in Boston. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


David R. Roche, chief actuary of the Pennsylvania in- 
surance department, has resigned to become assistant 
secretary of the Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. Clement 
S. Smith has been appointed to succeed Mr. Roche as chief 
compensation actuary. 

The Mutual Life of New York has appointed W. D. 
Foster as district manager at Peoria, IIl., with Albert C. 
Kinney as associate. 

Howard Bailey has been appointed secretary of the New 
Brunswick-P.E.I. branch of the Canada Life Assurance 
Co. Mr. Bailey was formerly acting branch secretary and 
has been connected with the Canada Life for 12 years. 


GROUP INSURANCE 

C. E. Sundberg Co.. Chicago, distributor of refrigerators 
and washing-machines, has adopted a group program pro- 
viding employees with more than $63,000 life insurance 
supplemented by sickness and accident benefits. It is being 
underwritten by the Metropolitan Life on a co-operative 
basis. 

The Travelers Insurance Co. of Hartford has placed a 
comprehensive group life, accident and sickness plan with 
Logan Bros. Co. covering 300 employees, all of whom 
Participate in the cost. 


~ ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


AST Friday one of New York’s most colorful gather- 

ings broke up and the visiting British and Canadian 
delegates started on their journey home. The sug- 
gestion that it was a colorful affair will surprise some 
of the more literal-minded, inasmuch as it was a joint 
meeting of two actuarial societies and actuaries are 
reputed to be dry-as-dust personalities, what with their 
incessant communing with statistics, charts, rate of 
investment earned, collective mortality investigations 
and other occult subjects. But invariably the meet- 
ings of either of these two bodies—the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America and the American Institute of Actu- 
aries—are not stuffed-shirt affairs but spirited ex- 
changes of opinions that bar no holds and get down 
to essentials with a minimum waste of time. And last 
week, within the chaste portals of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
both societies got together in a free interchange of 
ideas and arguments, aided and abetted by outstanding 
members of the actuarial clan from England and 
Canada. 

* 


ACH session of the three-day meeting was preluded by com- 

ments of British, Canadian and American actuaries, lending 
spice to the proceedings, while the social highlight was the 
banquet of Wednesday evening, easily the climax for the visi- 
tors. The actuarial ambassadors, incidentally, had a good time 
while away from their respective offices. The British actuaries 
visited Montreal and Washington prior to the New York session 
and were royally entertained in both cities. In Montreal they 
learned, among other things, the intricacies of the “Lambeth 
Walk" and in Washington succeeded in covering the headlined 
sight-seeing spots, including Mount Vernon. In New York they 
visited the Rainbow Room, the Music Hall and Radio City, took 
a detour up the Hudson to West Point, joined the innumerable 
thousands who have looked in awe over the splendid panorama 
stretching map-like from the top of the Empire State building, 
and generally received an effective if rapid idea of what New 
York is and what it has to offer. 


NE after another the outstanding life insurance 

organizations in New York are getting into their 
stride and ushering in the fall season. Last week, on 
October 4, the Life Managers’ Association of Greater 
New York held its first regular luncheon meeting of 
the season at the Hotel Pennsylvania, with James A. 
Fulton, president of the Home Life of New York, the 
featured speaker. He was given broad latitude by 
the program committee and invited to talk on any 
subject for forty minutes, to which invitation he replied 
that when he was younger he could easily talk forty 
minutes longer than the scheduled time but now he 
can readily cover his subject in less than that time. 
Among the guests of honor was Holgar J. Johnson 
who was elected president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters at the recent Houston conven- 
tion. Gerald A. Eubank, Prudential, is president of 
the Life Managers’ Assn., while Osborne Bethea, Penn 
Mutual, is vice-president. This department offers, in 
passing, a vote of approval of the manner in which 
Mr. Bethea receives the press at these affairs, supplies 
it with essential data and gives it an understanding co- 
operation both in getting the story and in feeling at 
home at the press table. 
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BEST BUY FOR 1938 









For 29 years, the popular pocket reference book of thousands 
of life insurance salesmen, The Spectator LIFE AGENTS 
BRIEF was entirely reconstructed last year. So spontaneous 
was its reception that it went to the presses a second time within 
ten days. And here is the reason, as one Toledo general agent 
wrote: “This is my third order, occasioned by many ‘dyed in the 
wool’ adherents of other publications switching to The Spectator 
LIFE AGENTS BRIEF this year.” And many thousands 
more life underwriters have switched to The Spectator LIFE 
AGENTS BRIEF for 1938. Completely remodeled in 1937, 
the new 1938 edition will continue to set the pace with distinc- 
tive new features—over 700 pages of them—many exclusive 










































SINGLE COPY LIST PRICE $2.50 


USUAL CLUB PRICE $1 50 


Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia, Ps 





SOME FEATURES 


Entire contents shown on alphabetical arrangement by 


companies. 

Policy provisions, underwriting practices (156 com. 
panies). 

Premium rates—all ages, 2600 policies in all—including 
detailed policy descriptions. 

CASH VALUES for twice as many policies—including 


values at retirement ages 55, 60, and 65. 
Unusually broad treatment of 1938 dividend schedules, 


ten and twenty year NET COST SUMMARIES ani 
actual DIVIDEND HISTORIES for ten and twenty 
years. 

TERM DIVIDENDS—No other publication begins t 
approach the LIFE AGENTS BRIEF in this impor 
tant respect. 


Exact SETTLEMENT OPTIONS by companies 


JUVENILE ORDINARY FEATURES 


Description of juvenile, child’s and educational endow. 


ment policies showing rates, policy provisions, graded J 


benefits, when in full benefit, etc. THE LIFE 
AGENTS BRIEF IS THE ONLY PUBLICATION 
OF ITS KIND GIVING ANY 'TREATMENT 
WHATEVER TO THE GROWING FIELD OF 
JUVENILE ORDINARY INSURANCE. 
INTERMEDIATE and MONTHLY PREMIUM 
RATES for all companies writing this type of policy 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


Over sixty-five compact pages of industrial data — three 
times as much as one other similar publication, and 
six times as much as still another similar publication 
—adult benefits, policy descriptions, infantile tables 
and special industrial contracts. 


COMPARATIVE FINANCIAL AND OPERATING § 


RESULTS for a period of years for all companies— 
actual and expected mortality history, rates of i 
terest earned, rates of interest payable on dividends 
left to accumulate and under settlement options. 
Description of the FEDERAL SOCIAL SECURIT! 
ACT—showing unusually complete explanation @ 
benefits and taxes with complete tables on monthly 
old age benefits, benefits payable for death befor 
attained age 65 and taxes levied on employees. 


AND 
Twenty-one other distinctive features—many not fount 


in any similar publication. 


Order NOW from your general agent or manager # 
from us direct. 


Address: 
The Spectator 


' LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Life Underwriters’ Association of New Haven, Inc., 
recently held a dinner at which diplomas were awarded 
to club graduates. Guest speakers included Seaborn T. 
Whatley, vice-president of the Aetna Life, and Prof. John 
B. Williams, director of the educational advisory depart- 
ment of the American College of Life Underwriters. 

About 300 leading medical authorities of the United 
States and Canada are expected to attend the forty-ninth 
annual convention of the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors of America at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, October 20-21. 

R. A. Taylor of Montreal, assistant comptroller of the 
Sun Life ASsurance Co. of Canada, was elected president 
of the Life Office Management Association at an execu- 
tive meeting at Montreal, September 28. Other officers 
elected were as follows: vice-president, W. P. Barber, Jr.; 
directors: R. E. Beeson, S. E. Barry, J. F. Allen, A. J. D. 
Morgan and Hill Montague. 

Charles B. Bishop, president of the Harrisburg Life Un- 
derwriters Association, has announced the standing com- 
mittees for the coming year. Chairmen are as follows: 
programs, H. Clay Lindemuth; tickets, Elmer W. March; 
co-chairman, Curtis I. Rehmeyer; membership, George 
C. Thompson; co-chairman, Frederic Stauffer, and editor 
of Ripples, the association’s publication, Russel E. Horn. 

Bennett Davenport, president of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Columbus, S. C., has appointed the stand- 
Chairmen are as follows: Carroll H. 
Jones, legislative; Harold M. DeLorme, membership; 
Frank E. Harling, attendance; T. K. Knight, business 
standards; S. T. Pender, entertainment; Mr. Davenport, 
finances; Fred Hensley, program; and W. S. Hendley, Sr., 


ing committees. 


publicity. 

The Baltimore Chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters, 
whose membership now includes representatives of sixteen 
companies, has elected officers as follows: President, 
Frederick A. Savage, Jr.; vice-president, Thomas W. Har- 
rison, Jr.. and Michael Miler, secretary-treasurer (re- 
elected). 

Edwin J. Phelps, New York City branch supervisor for 
the Canada Life Assurance Co., has been appointed to 
the educational committee for the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York. This committee, among other duties, 
will prepare a training course to be given to 200 selected 
agents in New York. 


Dr. William W. Quinlan, 71, for thirty-five years chief 
medical officer for the Mutual Life Insurance Co., of New 
York, died at his home in Wilmette, IIl., September 24. 

Harry N. McClelland, treasurer of the State Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Indianapolis, died October 2 at his home in 
that city. 

Samuel Houston Beckett, 69, thirty-two years in the 
California insurance department and the last eight as 
deputy commissioner, died September 29 in San Francisco. 

Thomas J. Bidwell, 76, district manager of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Co. at Canton, Ohio, died September 25. 

William E. Ten Broeck, 76, formerly Wisconsin manager 
for the Equitable Life Assurance Society, at Chicago, died 
September 25, after a long illness. 

John H. Blackman, Sr., 71, Scranton, Pa., who before his 
Tetirement in 1932 was manager for a large territory for 
the Mutual Life of New York, died September 28. 

Otte E. Bertram, 66, retired district superintendent of 
the Western & Southern Life at Fort Wayne, Ind., died 
there October 2. 


THIS WESTERN WORLD 
By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


URING the 1930 annual meeting of the American Life 
Convention it was confidently postulated that “The life 
insurance field has no limitation as to volume except the 
blue sky. It will never reach the saturation point; in fact 
it is a practical certainty that the life insurance volume 
will keep on increasing indefinitely and at constantly ac- 
celerating speed—at least for a period long beyond the 
present generation of executives. Life insurance in force, 
which is over one hundred and ten billions of dollars today 
will, it is estimated, amount to two hundred billions in nine 
years more, and three-hundred billions in another ten years 
thereafter.” Brutal fact of the matter is that the fore- 
going was so wide of the mark! 
x a * 

S this appears in print, the American Life Convention 
A is again holding its annual conclave at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago. Without being, or seeming, 
too didactic, I respectfully point out to the member of- 
ficials that the optimistic keynote sounded in 1930 surely 
has turned sour. Further—I would like to advance a slight 
conjecture of my own: that is, that the percentage of na- 
tional income spent for life insurance premiums in the 
past offers a better guide to future expectancy along that 
line than may be found in all the hopes, expressed or im- 
plied, of production executives. The percentage of na- 
tional income employed for the payment of life insurance 
premiums was 5.1 per cent in 1930 and reached 6 per cent 
in 1937. Ordinary business did not increase in amount in 
force and therefore was not a dominant factor in either 
augmented premium income or in percentage of national 
income used for premium payments. The item of 6 per 
cent of national income for life insurance premiums in 
1937 included ordinary, industrial and group offerings. At 
the same time, it may be noted that national income for 
1937 was about 92 per cent of that for 1930. 

* * & 

T the risk of “sticking my neck far out” I give you 
A this personal belief of my own—that at no time 
(barring war-risk or other government insurance) in the 
next ten years will the share of national income paid for 
life insurance reach more than 7 per cent! This may be 
heresy from the standpoint of the ballyhooers, but it re- 
mains my own conviction. I’ll be glad to change that con- 
viction as soon as I can see something in the national pic- 
ture which I consider just cause! I do not say that “life 
insurance will never reach the saturation point”; I merely 
express the feeling that the saturation point, for the next 
ten years, will be in the close vicinity of that figure which 
can be represented by 7 per cent of the national income. 

* ok * 

F I am anywhere near right, two things emerge. First, 
i that life insurance increased volume depends on in- 
creased national income. Second, that the available vol- 
ume of business in any one of the given next ten years will 
be the subject of an ever-keener competitive struggle. Fac- 
tors in the struggle will be honesty of management; 
capability of management; mortality savings; interest re- 
turns; care in investment; development of personnel; 
agency agreements; and combined production costs. If 
competition in all phases grows keener (and I recklessly 
assume that it will) there will be a weeding-out process 
among the companies, particularly in the Mid West. The 
strong, regardless of size, will survive; and it may well be 
that the small and sound company will have a new and 
better day in court. 
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HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


Associates: 
M. Wolfman, A.A.1.A. 
N. A. Meseoviteh, Ph.D. 


L. J. Lally Franklin 4020 











A Driving Power Capable 
of Changing Hearts 


Discussing the great “Power” which 
we in the life insurance business have 
to drive us on, William W. Banton, 
general agent, Portland, Maine, for 
the Connecticut Mutual, writing in 
ConMuTopics, said: “In the latter 
part of the 19th century, life under- 
writers were operating successfully 
with a young institution whose mettle 
was yet to be tested by time and ad- 
versity; an institution still in its in- 
fancy with many childhood diseases 
still ahead. What was the driving 
power behind these underwriting fore- 
bears of ours? It was the deep-rooted 
conviction that, good times or bad 
times, the fundamental need of pro- 
tection of family existed and that the 
only safe method as yet then devised 
by man to provide this protection ade- 
quately was life insurance. 

“Came the railroad depression in 
the 70’s—the depression of the 80’s— 
the silver panic in ’93 and trouble in 
the early 1900’s—then the World War, 
a post-war depression and Black Fri- 
day in 1929. Through it all the under- 
moved and told their story 
with earnestness. Now they had life 
insurance in action in back of them— 
life insurance the great mother, who 
has benefited thousands, yes, millions 


writers 










of our people. And so well did they 
tell their story that from 1920 to 
1936 (16 years) they put in force 
more than twice the business that had 
gone on our books in all the 80 years 
that went before. 

“Today we stand in the place of 
those who went before us in this busi- 
ness, and ours is the privilege and 
obligation to carry on.” 


Business Supports 

Talking before the women’s division 
of the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters, Sara Frances Jones 
likened business insurance to a three- 
legged stool, where the legs represent 
the financial, administrative and sales 
heads of the business. “Take away 
one of the legs,” said Miss Jones, “and 
the stool will fall. Take away any 
of these three heads of a business and 
it will collapse unless immediate sup- 
port is given.” 


Actuarial Club Election 

The regular quarterly meeting of 
the Middle Atlantic Actuarial Club 
was held at the John Marshall Hotel 
in Richmond, on September 23, 1938. 
Nineteen members were present. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
were: president, Gilbert A. Clark, 
actuary of the Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Company of Washington, D. C.; 
vice-president, Arthur B. Ambler, Jr., 
assistant actuary of the Acacia Mutu- 
al Life Insurance Company of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and secretary-treasurer, 
Helen R. Gibson, assistant actuary of 
the Monumental Life Insurance Co. 
of Baltimore, Md. 





sales kit. 


We 





ANNUAL RENEWABLE TERM 


Experience has shown that the regular forms of life insur- 
ance are the most desirable for the average policyholder. 
However, there are some prospects who insist on buying 
Annual Renewable Term Insurance. 
have added the Annual Renewable Term Policy to our 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1850 


120 West 57th Street, New York City 


To serve them we 


¢ 
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Advertisement 













Frank J. Lightner, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, Bankers Life salesman 
who ranked with his Company's ten 
leading salesmen in August, called 
on a procrastinating prospect one § 
evening not long ago; was greeted 
with these glad tidings: “Oh, yes, 
Mr. Lightner, come right in. I was 
just reading in the paper about you 
and your success with the Com. 
pany.”’ Back of this incident is the 
Bankers Life News Bureau whic 
sent the Grand Rapids newspaper 
news of Mr. Lightner’s August 
selling achievement. 

N. B. The intervieu 
ap plication. 





















landed a $10,000 






Night driving motorists should 
rejoice over the inventive genius of 
Carl Brown, Columbus, Ohio, who 
has patented a ‘‘chin-operated gong 
wound alarm’ to keep sleepy mo- 
torists awake. Said device pins on 
the necktie at the collar; when 
drowsy motorists’s chin droops it 
strikes push button and  zingo! 
Gong sounds shocking driver to 
startled awakefulness. Page Rube 
Goldberg! 



















—BLC— 

“What is the life expectancy a 
an advertising letter?’ asks Bank 
ers Life’s Onward, then tells read- 
ers of a Bankers Life Sales Promo 
tion Letter mailed to a Fort Worth, 
Texas, prospect January 15th, 1930, 
and produced by prospect from his 
letter file during course of an & 














terview with E. R. Biggs, For 
Worth salesman, in August, 1938 
—BLC— 





Phrase-of-the-month (by Bankers Lit 
Madison Agency Manager C. W. Tor 
linson): No man ever failed in the lit 
insurance business who maintained @ 
average of 15 interviews a week 

—Bic— 

“Please tell me about your Doe 
ble Duty Dollars.’ That's typi! 
of the many inquiries received ¥ 
Bankers/ife as a result of its # 

. . *-. 1, 
tional magazine advertising. ™ 
coupon clippers, many men # 
women are struck by the phr® 
“Double Duty Dollars’, use ge 
ernment postals to ask for infom 
tion. 


BANKERS LIB 
PES,MOINES COM PAN! 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HETHER or not real peace was made at Munich, 

fears of immediate war at least were dissipated, 
and the American securities market promptly responded. 
As appears further down in this column, the composite 
average for 100 stocks rose from 99.58 to 106.90 within 
two weeks. Once last Saturday the average reached the 
high point for the year of 107.03. Naturally securities 
were much more sensitive to shifting events than were 
the industries on which these stocks were based. Even 
during the war scare American industry was going ahead 
with steady recovery; now that the automobile manufac- 
turers have changed over to their new models, accelerated 
production in that field will stimulate activity in many 
others. But the quickened whirring of factory wheels 
brings with it the increased danger of labor trouble 
President Roosevelt’s recent suggestion to the American 
Federation of Labor that it should attempt to close the 
breach in labor ranks caused by the split with the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization has not so far borne 
fruit. i. x a 


WO items out of Washington on Monday of this week: 
First, the Federal Reserve Board reports that Amer- 
ican business in September, 1938, reached the highest 
level since October, 1937. Second, the United States 
Supreme Court granted the petition of the Ford Motor 
Co. for a review of the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals 
decision permitting the National Labor Relations Board 
to reopen its case on alleged unfair labor practices at the 
Dearborn plant. An earlier item: Charles Hook, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Manufacturers, denies 
the Administration’s accusation of economic sabre-rat- 
tling and states that American manufacturers are eager 
for better cooperation among leaders of government, 
labor and other groups. 
* 
OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
ended October 1 and 8, 1938, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change as follows: 
Oct. 1 Oct. 8 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials ... 134.29 139.37 139.95 142.16 
30 rails 18.77 22.00 22.11 24.61 
100 stocks 99.58 104.16 104.60 106.90 
30 bonds 82.40 84.58 85.40 86.90 


* 


TEEL ingot preduction in the United States rose 2 
points last week to 49 per cent of capacity, The 
Iron Age estimates. The European crisis has had a 
slowing up effect, but increased buying is expected soon 
from automotive manufacturers, while builders and rail- 
roads are also in the market. 
* 

ORE favorable prospects for peace last week boosted 
cotton futures up somewhat, though part of the 
rise was cut off by a government crop report last Satur- 
day about 400,000 bales above trade expectations; De- 
cember cotton closed at 8.19 cents as against 8.08 cents 
the Week before. Wheat recovered slightly from the 
declines caused by the “Munich peace”; wheat prices on 
the Chicago Board of Trade gained % to 1 cent last 
week, while corn lost 1% to 2% cents, oats finished frac- 
Honally higher and rye was slightly lower. 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 

life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 

trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 
A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 




















JUDICIAL 


In Schultz vs. John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
the Nebraska Supreme Court declined to recede from its 
holding that a literal interpretation of the term “total 
disability” in an accident policy, implying by its terms 
utter mental and physical helplessness, will not be adopted, 
where the result is an unreasonable and unjust forfeiture 
of an insurance policy. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


The headquarters of the Policy Analysis Division of the 
Pennsylvania insurance department have recently been 
moved from Harrisburg to Philadelphia. The division is 
headed by David L. Vollmer. 
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Life Insurance Company 


Because there has been a good 
deal of comment (much of it inaccu- 
rate) regarding the pending revisions 
of policy forms in the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Mil- 
waukee, the company has distributed 
to its agency force the following state- 
ment: 


re: Revision of Policy Forms 
Pending 

1. Ordinarily there 
statement regarding contemplated re- 
vision of policy contracts until the re- 
vised forms had been filed with the 
insurance departments of the several 
states in which the company operates 
and approved by the proper supervis- 
ing official as in compliance with the 
insurance laws. At this time, however. 
all of the companies operating in New 
York State are revising their forms. 
There has been considerable prema- 
ture publicity in the insurance jour- 
nals and also announcements by com- 
panies making the change before Jan. 
1. Consequently we are sending you 
this advance information to correct 
misunderstanding and misstatements. 
2. Subject to approval of the forms 
by the supervising officials of the vari- 
ous states the new forms will not go 
into effect until Jan. 1, 1939. There is 
a complication because of which no 
policies on the present CC. form can 
be “delivered” and the first premium 
accepted in New York State after Dec. 
31. That difficulty will be covered by 
the regular circular forwarded as 
soon as the revised forms have been 


would be no 


approved. 

3. This advance circular is to in- 
form you that, subject to approval, no 
changes are contemplated in the text 
of the forms, including the “Special 
Provisions relating to Settlement,” ex- 
cept a clarification of language on the 
first page of the Retirement Endow- 
ment forms. The changes made are 
otherwise confined to changes in rates 
of interest and installment rates, as 
follows: 

(a) The rate of interest on policy 
loans and automatic premium loans is 
changed from 6 per cent to 5 per cent 
(payable at the end of the year as 
heretofore) to comply with Chapter 
450 of the laws of New York, the 
change having been made effective by 
the legislature as to all policies “de- 
livered” in New York State on or 
after Jan. 1, 1939. 

(b) Dividends accumulating at in- 
terest under General Provision 9 (d) 
will be credited with interest at not 
less than 2% per cent. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


W. L. MOODY, JR., President 


Thirty-third Annual Statement, December 31, 1937 


Insurance in force 


$671,629,425.00 





(c) The rate of interest on proceeds 
left with the company under Option 
“A” is at the minimum rate of $2.06 
per $1,000. 

(d) The minimum installments tab- 
ulated under Option “B” in the revised 
forms are calculated on the basis of 


2% per cent interest. 
(e) The installments tabulated un- 
der Option “C” have been recalculated 


STANDARD 
COMPARISON 


@ The Equitable Life of 


lowa issues both partici- 


FOUNDED 


1867 

















pating and non-partici- 
pating 
annuity contracts; and 


life policies; 


“man-sized”™ life policies 
for juveniles from date 
of birth to age 10. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ret! enbirhe 





Industrial and Ordinary 


Operating from Coast to Coast, from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf, in Cuba, Puerto Rico and Hawaii 


Friendly + Progressive * Strong 





on the same basis as the company’s 
life annuity rates of July 15, 1938, ex- 
cept that there is no loading for con- 
missions or expenses. The same ap- 
plies to Option “E.” Specimen values 
under the revised Option “C,” 120 
months, are: Male; age 50, $4.74; age 
60, $5.80; age 70, $7.23; female; age 
50, $4.34; age 60, $5.22; age 70, $6.48. 

(f) Option “D” is like Options “A” 
and “B,” placed on the basis of a 
minimum 2% per cent credit. 

4. Change (a) is, as stated, re 
to comply with the change 
made by the last legislature in the 
New York law. Changes (b), (c), 
(d) and (f) are the result of the 
diminishing interest yield on invest- 
ments. Change (e) is a consequence 
of the reduced interest on investments 
coupled with the fact that the rate of 
mortality among the beneficiaries of 
life income settlements involving 2 
mortality factor has been found to be 
far below the expected mortality upon 
which the old values were based. 

5. As stated, a more complete ¢ir- 
cular will be sent you as soon as po* 
sible. A revised Rate Book and the 
1939 Dividend Manual will be placed 
in your hands as received 
from the printer. 


quired 


soon as 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
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N. A. Moscoviteh, Ph.D. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


AM often asked how outside life insurance companies 

fare in Connecticut with so many large companies domi- 
ciled there. The supposition seems to be that with Hart- 
ford what it is and its companies receiving the benefits of 
huge buildings, thousands of employees and all the adver- 
tising that goes with it, it would be difficult to interest 
Connecticut citizens in other than Connecticut companies. 
I have always felt that after allowing for all the advan- 
tages including loyalty to a local institution, that to the 
strong, that is numerically strong, agency force went the 
top figures and Commissioner Blackhall’s recent report 
bears this out. 

e 


OR the year 1937 the top six companies for new or- 

dinary business were Metropolitan, $38,972,790; Pruden- 
tial, $16,753,251; John Hancock, $14,184,712; Travelers, 
$8,027,964; Phoenix Mutual, $7,638,150; Connecticut Gen- 
eral, $7,631,487. 


OR insurance in force at the end of the year the top 

six were Metropolitan, $336,328,647; Prudential, $150,- 
588,173; Travelers, $102,118,066; John Hancock, $92,758,- 
056; Connecticut General, $81,699,922; Aetna, $67,272,348. 
What these figures mean is that the Connecticut companies 
wrote 21.03 per cent of all ordinary business in Connecticut 
during 1937 and at the end of the year had 24.16 per cent 
of all ordinary in force at the end of the year. Taking in 

























the whole country the Connecticut companies wrote 11.14 
per cent of all ordinary insurance written in 1937 and at 
the end of the year they had 11.13 per cent of all ordinary 
in force at the end of the year. 


oe 
HEN it comes to group insurance the story is some- 
what different and the Connecticut companies get a 
relatively larger percentage. Group was particularly good 
by the way, and showed an increase of 38 per cent over 
1936, which in turn had shown an increase of 45 per cent 
over 1935. 
© 
HERE are only twelve companies that write group and 
in 1937 they produced $94,289,471 in the state, an in- 
crease of $25,731,417. Group insurance in force in the 
state increased from $246,938,658 in 1936 to $262,144,211, 
of which $154,959,692 was in Connecticut companies. 


OTH sets of the foreging figures would indicate thai 
is after making due allowances for all factors it’s a mat- 
ter of man power when it comes to piling up production 
records, and not the location of the Home Office. I believe 
this, however, that in general the Connecticut policyholde: 
is more company conscious than policyholders elsewhere 
and more likely to name names and make comparisons. 


ARKING back to our column of a fortnight ago, it’s 

inspiring to see how the New England cities which 
were damaged by storm and flood have pitched in, cleaned 
up, and are carrying on. Irreplaceable, however, are thou- 
sands of trees of ripe age and great beauty that were 
felled by the storm. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: Aetna Life, American United, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Busi- 


American Life, Franklin Life, General American, Guardian 
Life of America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln 










ness Men’s Assurance, California-Western States Life, National, Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern 
Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Continental Mutual and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Loans Sept. 10 ment Sept. 17 ment Sept. 24 ment Oct. 1 ment 
On Farm Property........ ; vr $175,375 2.14 $348,983 4.18 $362,006 3.57 $864,849 11.68 
On Dwellings and Business Property. 1,490,581 18.16 1,973,528 23.63 1,182,757 11.68 2,376,502 32.09 
SN) didn pobseddakedes $1,665,956 20.30 $2,322,511 27.81 $1,544,763 15.35 $3,241,351 43.77 
Railroad Securities 
 eesresiseweiss-orenisne | ES San $26,691 = pee - — sx 
DD she pdhaenwns dineenkeeseunads $125,897 1.53 $26,691 32 $16,756 17 $57,621 78 
Public Utility Securities 
SESS OScudenesesrahsausessteenes $4,422,839 53.90 $1,618,112 19.37 $1,132,916 11.18 $1,172,945 15.84 
Geet nineGicsidikvaninvastbeesean | Dotade i a 239 eT re ee R= 12,350 17 
bv pee ed eee ee $4,422,839 53.90 $1,618,112 19.37 $1,132,916 11.18 $1,185,295 16.01 
Government Securities 
U. s. Government Bonds.............. $400,000 4.87 $2,098,300 25.12 $350,000 3.46 $1,050,000 14.18 
DEEN xnicnchevarocencecagess  — caveak Reis 384,281 4.60 109,125 1.08 146,025 1.97 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments.. |||... a——- - he seas rey “<<. > >. ee eee 
State, County, Municipal............... 1,089,812 13.28 1,668,178 19.97 5,799,741 57.26 1,585,002 21.40 
inhi nent dk ods Wie gon atwaiinels 1,489,812 18.15 $4,150,759 49.69 $6,258,866 61.890 $2,781,027 $7.55 
Miscellaneous Securities 
let i RE a a ae $501,414 6.11 $233,986 2.80 $1,176,094 11.60 $139,688 1.89 
Di ccsschitaiGedelseccedtasaieia:.--- ieee pee f eee casa) |” | eemeenee 
Ss 3 edi neaciist cals van ae co's $501,414 6.11 $234,841 2.81 $1,176,094 11.60 $139,688 1.89 
Recapitulation 
~~~ Breese issube oeeabeeewencedeeetas $6,539,962 79.70 $6,029,548 72.18 $8,584,632 84.75 $4,151,281 56.06 
PES. si ciavankalseusbeccis'xssks 4 le seas 855 — . 3a cose 12,350 17 
IN so 4s caccndouiessecacotaswa ccs 1,665,956 20.30 2,322,511 27.81 1,544,763 15.25 3,241,351 43.77 
Spas gana Gs deveuaads "$8,205,918 100.00 $8,352,914 100.00 $10,129,395 —-100.00 $7,404,982 100.00 
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Monopoly Proposal 
AST week Thomas I. Parkin- 
son, president of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society and 
a former president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, went before the latter 
body and delivered an address 
on the current monopoly in- 
vestigation. It was an outstand- 
ing speech—scholarly, forthright 
and informative—and casts many 
a new light on the much mis- 
understood subject of monop- 
olies. 


Attitudes Toward Monopoly 


In his introductory remarks 
Mr. Parkinson, a lawyer of 
eminence, summarized the his- 
tory of monopoly legislation in 
this country and touched on the 
interpretations of the courts on 
such legislation. As Mr. Parkin- 
son drew the picture it became 
clear that the attitude of the 
Congress and the courts towards 
so-called monopolies has never 
been what might be termed 
stable. It ranges from the ex- 
treme interpretation of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act when en- 
acted by Congress in_ 1890, 
through the adoption in 1911 of 
the “rule of reason” and down to 
the N.R.A. experiment of recent 
memory wherein anti-trust laws 
were practically waived in an ef- 
fort to solve depression prob- 
lems through cooperation. 

It is clear, from Mr. Parkin- 
son’s study, that “monopoly” is 
not a word to be used loosely or 
a subject to be discussed intelli- 


With The Editors 


gently without careful definition 
of terms. Likewise Mr. Parkin- 
son would like to see a more ex- 
act definition of the scope of the 
present inquiry. We in the life 
insurance business, Mr. Parkin- 
son said, are naturally wonder- 
ing what it is that the committee 
wishes to investigate. We are, 
he continued, beginning to sense 
something of what will be want- 
ed in our particular field. 


The Question of Bigness 


Bigness seems to be one of 
these problems, Mr. Parkinson 
finds, and he observes “Bigness 
is bad only when it represents 
expansion to the point where the 
organization simply doesn’t 
function. The outstanding ex- 
ample of such undesirable busi- 
ness is the Federal Government 
in this country.” The small units 
in the life insurance business, 
indeed, as Mr. Parkinson sees it, 
are not the prey of the larger 
units and there is no tendency 
for the latter to absorb them. 
The small units have been bene- 
ficial to the business as a whole, 
he thinks, but their greatest difh- 
culty flows from current Govern- 
ment policy. Higher taxes, 
higher costs of operation and 
unreasonably low interest rates 
on investments are all the direct 
result of Government policy and 
these are very burdensome to 
the small units in particular. 

So Mr. Parkinson is led to 
make this suggestion: that the 
monopoly study include in its 
scope a study of Government 



































policies as they affect business, 
It is a startling suggestion, at 
first blush, and certainly ex. 
tremely ingenious. But it is also 
logical, sensible and fair. For, 
as Mr. Parkinson say, “the truth 
is that Government policy has a 
lot to do with the hindrance or 
development of monopolies in 
business. Where law and Gov. 
ernment are stable, predictable 
and interested in preserving the 
sanctity of contracts, we have 
conditions which encourage new 
business enterprises, foster all 
enterprize and facilitiate free 
and equal competition. On the 


other hand capricious, unpre- 
dictable Government breeds 
monoply.” 


“Full and Complete" 


The Parkinson proposal, in 
short, is for the life insurance 
business to meet the Committee 
more than half way in the pur- 
suit of its study. He urges com- 
plete cooperation with those 
engaged on the survey and is 
willing to carry it beyond the 
field of private monopoly strict- 
ly and into the question of 
Government monopoly, as well, in 
the spirit of the original Com 
gressional resolution which calls 
for a “full and complete study,” 

It is entirely conceivable that 
if the investigation is carried i 
to the fields which Mr. Parkit 
son suggests, the Nation’s leadefs 
might arrive at the real roots of 
the cancer that ails our economit 
body. 


—= 
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John W. Britton at age eighteen 



















OHN W. BRITTON, Commissioner of In- 

surance and Banking, State of Tennessee, 
has enjoyed a wide background of enterprise 
in business and public life, including a decade 
in the life insurance business, to fit him for the 
responsible position he now holds. He was 
born in Lenoir City, Tennessee, January 7, 
1899, and was educated in the public schools 
there. He entered the service of the United 
States Army immediately after his graduation 
from the local high school in May, 1917, and 
saw service abroad with Company L, 117th 
Infantry in England, Belgium and in France. 

Following discharge from the Army in 1919, 
Mr. Britton served for seven years as account- 
ant for the Lenoir Car Works, Aluminum 
Company of America and the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. He resigned the latter po- 
sition in 1926 to join the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company as agent, distinguishing 
himself as a personal producer and an or- 
ganizer for the following ten years. He re- 
signed this connection in 1937 after having 
been elected comptroller of the treasury of 
the State of Tennessee and resigned that posi- 
tion in January of this year to accept the 
position he now holds. 
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A MOST HELPFUL BOOK 
Finance and Life Insurance 


for 
INSURANCE LAWYERS & EXPERTS 


A book prepared by a practicing lawyer, 
William A. Dudley, attorney-at-law, con- 
taining much data necessary to advise 
clients as to the value of 


SECURITIES 
INCOMES 
INSURANCE 
ESTATES 


Forty-three tables and extensive ex- 
planatory text matter, affording facts and 
information necessary to answer many 
practical questions arising on the face of 
instruments of 


FINANCE 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITIES 


This 227-page book was published in 1916 by the author 
himself. Its contents are of such fundamental nature that 
The Spectator is pleased to make copies available at $5. 
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We do not compete with 
our own General Agents 


BUT— 


We have some open territory in 
western Pennsylvania, northern 
New Jersey, Virginia, Indiana, 
and other points. 


For men of General Agency cali- 
bre we have a worth while Gen- 
eral Agent’s Contract. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














« Retirement Income «+ 


HE STATE LIFE of Indiana offers a 

wide range of policies to provide re- 
tirement incomes . . . Endowment poli- 
cies maturing at various ages, in two to 
twenty years, and at five-year intervals 
afford individualized service . . . Com- 
prehensive Installment Options enable the 
State Life Representative to serve the ex- 
act needs of his clients . . . State Life 
issues many other up-to-date policies 
which can be merged finally into a Retire- 
ment Income plan . . . Agency opportu- 
nities for those qualified. 


@ THE e 


STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Forty-fourth Year Purely Mutual 





























The Book of Sectien Nature 


We were talking the other day to a young 
man of 24 who has chosen a career as a life un- 
derwriter. From the start, he declared, he would 
write large cases only. He had partly finished an | 
Agency training course, and knew three sure-fire | 
sales talks backward and forward. He had 
studied three books on life insurance salesman+ 
ship. And he was now able, he was sure, to get | 
the signature of higher-bracket prospects. 


But unless a young man is indeed extraordi- | 
nary, or his family is influential and “in the 
money,” he will not in his first few years obtain 
many large applications: ‘THe difficult Book of 
Human Nature he has yet to study, and it cannot 
be mastered at gallop sp dts pages are en- 
counters, over a long peri ,awith the variations 
of mental and emotional gt tiftties and circum- 
stances of very many prospects. As knowledge 
and skill increase, his earnings’ Wi keep pace, 
and his devotion to his career will grow, too deep 
for any uprooting. And eventually, when nearing 
middle life, he may have rank among the kings of 
salesmanship, and a seat at the Million Dollar: a 
Round Table. 


> 
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THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. H. KINGSLEY, President 
Philadelphia 
—_—> 


| 
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Independence Square 
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